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WHAT THE TEACHER CAN ACCOMPLISH IN EDUCATING 
FOR FAMILY LIFE! 


MILDRED THUROW TATE 


HEN we undertake to educate 
youth for satisfactory family 
life, we are faced with two basic 

md questions relative to our aims. 

First, are we assuming that we have a goal 

toward which we are moving; that is, do we 

know what satisfactory family relationships 
are for those living in the present day, and 
do we know how these will be interpreted 
for the family in the future? Second, do 
we have the understanding, facilities, and 
techniques for directing individuals toward 
the goal of satisfactory family living? The 
fact need not be re-emphasized here that 
the more we study families, the more we 
realize that we cannot set up “blanket 
standards” for family life; for it is common 
observation that two families may exem- 
plify quite different patterns of relation- 
ships and yet, so far as we can judge, be 
equally successful. Also, we are beginning 
to recognize that we cannot judge the suc- 
cess of any family unless we have a clear 
insight into its subtle relationships and an 
understanding of how these relationships 
affect the adequacy with which each of its 
members functions in whatever social set- 
ting he finds himself. Every student has 
been and will be involved in family rela- 
tionships throughout the greater part of his 


1 Adapted from a paper presented before the 
Grand Rapids Section, Michigan Home Economics 
Association, October 24, 1935. 
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life. Any education intended to prepare 
him for meeting the problems of personal 
and social living must give him an under- 
standing of the essentials of satisfactory 
social living for the individual as well as for 
society. 

Hart? says that the ultimate test of suc- 
cess in family life is not the immediate emo- 
tion experienced but the richness of the 
functioning which on the whole and in the 
long run is experienced by the personalities 
in thefamily. This richness of functioning, 
however, cannot be determined super- 
ficially but must be judged on the basis of 
what is happening to the personalities 
within the family and the extent to which 
it is equipping its members for a satisfactory 
life in society. 

In view of the differences in family pat- 
terns and the rapid changes going on in 
family life, how can we justify our attempts 
to educate in this field? In the first place, 
we know that successful family life is not 
something that just happens but is the re- 
sult of careful planning and effort; and 
though it is difficult to set up standards, 
owing to the great differences in the atti- 
tudes, hopes, and aspirations of those enter- 
ing family life, we do know that each mem- 
ber will have a definite part to play. We 

2? HorNELL and Extra Hart. Personality and 


the Family. Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935, 
p. 25. 
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can, therefore, give the student an under- 
standing of these factors and a realization 
of his role as a family member. Second, 
we know that men and women marry and 
establish families because they get some- 
thing from family life that is not obtainable 
elsewhere; that a successful marriage is 
basic to a successful family life; and that 
the success of the family will depend in large 
measure upon the compatibility of the 
desires, attitudes, and expectations of the 
partners to the marriage. Education for 
family life can help students to think 
through and evaluate their past experience 
in family life and their expectations for the 
future, so that their plans and efforts may 
direct them toward an increasingly satisfy- 
ing relationship. 

The teacher who is attempting to educate 
students for social family living, therefore, 
has at least three obligations to meet, 
whether she is working at the college, high 
school, or grammar school level. First, 
she must help the student to gain a positive 
attitude toward family life and give him 
both some standards for judging its basic 
strengths and weaknesses and an apprecia- 
tion of what it has to contribute to the 
individual and society. Second, she must 
help the student to see himself as a function- 
ing member of a family and to appreciate 
and evaluate his expectations from and 
experiences in family life as they may con- 
tribute to or hinder the establishment of 
satisfying relationships. And third, she 
must help the student to determine accept- 
able techniques in family living and, if 
possible, give him practice in methods of 
behaving which will make him a more satis- 
factory member of a family. 

Before a student can develop a positive 
and understanding attitude toward family 
life he must understand something of the 
history, characteristics, problems, successes, 
and failures of the social order in which he 
functions. He should realize that society is 
constantly attempting to adapt itself to 
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environment, and that environment, too, is 
continually changing as a result of the activ- 
ities of society. Conditions presented by 
nature are worked upon by human intelli- 
gence, creating situations to which indi- 
viduals and society must adapt themselves. 
The family today is a product of the culture 
in which it functions; it has changed 
throughout the ages and will continue to 
change. This process of family adjust- 
ment to change brings about great varia- 
tions in family patterns because different 
personalities respond differently and be- 
cause families in different sections of the 
country must adjust to varying environ- 
mental conditions. We find not only great 
variations in the patterns of relationships 
within the more or less accepted type of 
family life but also some unusual variations 
from the type itself, as exemplified by the 
Mormon, Oneida, and Shaker communities. 
These diverse forms of family life show that 
the type of family pattern is not static but 
varies with the cultural conditions under 
which it functions and is subject to experi- 
mentation. 

Education in family life can bring the 
student enlightenment on a number of 
points which will give him a better under- 
standing of his own place in society. He 
must realize, for example, that his own 
family experience is individual and cannot 
be used as a standard; that its pattern of 
relationships may be quite different from 
that of other families without being either 
inferior or superior to them; and that 
whether or not it is inferior or superior 
must be judged on the basis of what is 
happening to the personalities of the mem- 
bers and how adequately it is functioning 
in society. It should give him an appre- 
ciation of the significance of cultural im- 
pacts upon individuals. It should show 
him that satisfactory functioning as a 
member of a family takes different forms 
in different cultures and varies not only as 
between cultures but also as between differ- 
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ent socio-economic strata in contemporary 
American culture, yet may have the same 
degree of adequacy in all these variations. 
For example, a family living on the East 
Side in New York City may exhibit a func- 
tional pattern quite different from that of 
families among the “four hundred,” yet 
offer its members equally good opportuni- 
ties to develop in such a way that they can 
function with satisfaction to themselves 
and the social group in which they move 
and have their being. 

It is essential that the teacher in this 
field appreciate these cultural and pattern 
differences between families in order that 
she may place her emphasis on what is 
basic in family life. If she does not have 
this basis for evaluation she may be di- 
verted to the nonessentials and hinder 
rather than help students in establishing 
good relations with their families. Only a 
few years ago a city-bred home economist 
teaching in a rural community told her 
girls that linen tea towels should be the 
aim of every home and that any home that 
did not strive for this standard was oper- 
ating on a plane not conducive to success- 
ful family life. Of course the girls took 
the thing to heart and carried the informa- 
tion home. The mothers rose up in arms 
and registered their protest. Although 
this appears to be a trivial incident, it 
caused an unfortunate breach between the 
mothers and daughters and the mothers 
and teacher which was of no little sig- 
nificance in the community. How often 
have teachers, after giving a unit on home 
furnishings, found the girls going home and 
attempting to rearrange the whole house 
against the protest of the mothers? Most 
of these unfortunate situations could be 
prevented if teachers themselves under- 
stood and helped their students to un- 
derstand that every home is made up of 
different personalities which express them- 
selves in different ways and that these 
differences must be considered in applying 
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any of the standards of home decoration or 
other phases of family consumption. 

Education in this field should help the 
student to see that the family makes de- 
mands upon the individual, that these 
demands increase with maturity, but that 
the family has much to offer in return. 
Thus, it has provided him with his first life 
experiences, which may determine the type 
of experiences he will have throughout life. 
No matter how poor the home, it offers him 
his material, social, and emotional security 
and gives him an intimate sense of belong- 
ing. Here the foundations of his moral, 
religious, and ethical standards have begun 
and developed, and here is the center of the 
relationships between children and parents 
and brothers and sisters which endure 
throughout life. 

The teacher should realize that students 
cannot be remodeled by a course on the 
family or by the teacher’s efforts to help 
them establish better family relationships, 
nor would this be desirable. Students 
can be helped, however, toward a better 
understanding of themselves as evolving 
personalities and functioning members of a 
family. No matter what the age of the 
student, he has certain attitudes, expecta- 
tions, and past experiences associated with 
family life which have a profound influence 
on the degree of satisfaction he gets from it. 
How can we help the student to analyze 
and evaluate these attitudes, experiences, 
and expectations in such a way as to direct 
him toward a satisfactory family life? 

In the beginning, at least, students will 
usually find it easier to discuss the family 
patterns or attitudes of other people. Case 
study material, excerpts from life history 
documents, or even non-identifiable de- 
scriptions of the family experiences of the 
students may be used for these discussions. 
For example, such brief excerpts from 
student autobiographies as are given be- 
yond furnish materials for discussing differ- 
ing attitudes and the problems that the 
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writers will probably experience in trying 
to establish a satisfactory family life. 

The first excerpt is taken from the life 
history of a college girl who is looking for- 
ward to marriage. She feels that she has 
been reared in a very happy home and 
wishes to build her family life upon the 
same pattern as the one in which she was a 
member, profiting, however, by a few of the 
mistakes of her parents. 


My ideas of marriage have been based primarily 
upon the ideas of my own family. I should like 
to be as kind, unselfish, sympathetic, and devoted 
as my mother. But I do not want to nag as she 
sometimes does. I want to try to understand my 
children’s problems in sex, morals, and religion 
without too many prejudices. (Mother has a few 
that I do not like.) My dad is almost my ideal 
husband. He is thoughtful, considerate, sym- 
pathetic, healthy, athletic, sensible, ambitious, 
economical, etc. But I do not want my husband 
to holler and storm when he cannot find a clean 
shirt or complain in front of company that the meat 
is not done. If I have children I want them to be 
brought up in much the same manner that we were 
in my family. Above all things we were happy 
and played a great deal. We were not what I call 
restrained, and yet we felt a “guiding hand.” I 
shall try to be more careful than my parents were 
about the sex education of my children. If I ever 
have a family of my own I want each member to be 
vitally interested in the other members, as we were 
in our family. I want to see mutual happiness, 
love, and understanding reign. 


The second excerpt also comes from a girl 
who is looking toward marriage as a future 
goal. However, she has been dissatisfied 
with the family in which she was brought 
up and wishes to marry in order to experi- 
ence some of the things she feels she has 
missed. 


The reasons why I desire to marry are as follows. 
I have always felt cheated of affection at home, 
probably because my mother is of the New England 
undemonstrative type and seemed to be especially 
so with me. Therefore, I hunger for affection and 
naturally look to marriage for this. Also I feel 
that my parents did a poor job at bringing up chil- 
dren and would like to make it up by having as 
nearly perfect a home as human nature will allow 
and giving my children the best start in life possible. 
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I do not believe that a lot of money is essential to 
this but to a degree aids. I want to make up 
through my children what I feel I have missed. 
By this I do not mean forcing a personality on 
them but giving them a fair chance in helping them 
develop their own personalities to the fullest extent. 
Also nothing in the line of a career or work appeals 
to me more than that of keeping a home, and I do 
not mean an apartment.’ 


A discussion of such materials as these 
should help the student to evaluate the 
various factors at work in family life and 
give him a better understanding of himself 
as a family member. These materials 
can be used to point out that when persons 
of such widely differing personalities, ex- 
periences, and expectations marry, different 
family patterns are bound to develop. 
The purpose of the teacher should be to 
help the student to look at himself rather 
objectively and to determine which of his 
experiences are most important and what 
expectations he should seek to realize in 
family life. For the student who is not 
thinking in terms of marriage for himself, 
such guidance will help toward an under- 
standing of the family group in which he 
lives as composed of individuals with differ- 
ent attitudes, ambitions, and hopes, which 
have to be harmonized to make for good 
relationships and an adequate personality 
development for all members; it should also 
bear fruit later when he seeks to found a 
home of his own. It is important that the 
student realize also that as time goes on the 
environment in which he functions will 
change, he will change, and his goals and 
attitudes also will probably change. 

The teacher in this field should also try 
to give students help in the actual problems 
presented by their own situations. Stu- 
dents often say, “You tell us that we should 
strive for teamwork in the family, that the 
family members should be affectionate, 


*Mritprep B. Tavrow. A Study of Selected 
Factors in Family Life as Described in Auto- 
biographies. Memoir 171, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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that the individuals should resolve their 
conflicts, that children should be given 
increasing freedom in the home; but you 
never tell us by what means we can arrive 
at the desired goal.” It is always much 
easier to tell anyone what star he should 
hitch his wagon to than how to get his 
wagon to the star. Let us analyze a prob- 
lem which frequently faces youth and see 
what help educators can give toward work- 
ing out a solution which will make for the 
development of all members of the family 
and not for that of the young person alone. 

Teen-age students often ask, “How can 
I get my parents to see that I am old 
enough to decide matters for myself?” 
The young person in his teens doubtless 
has a right to expect that he will have 
increasing freedom in making decisions for 
himself. However, he may come from a 
home in which the parents do not see this 
need, perhaps because the young person 
has had no practice in making decisions or 
they in helping him to make them. What 
can be done to help such a student to under- 
stand the situation and cope with it and 
at the same time to strengthen the family 
life? The first thing the young person can 
be helped to see is why the situation is as 
it is. He must realize that individuals 
learn to behave in the way they have 
practiced behaving; that since his parents 
have been in the habit of making decisions 
for him and have undoubtedly enjoyed 
doing so, they cannot be expected to change 
at once or without effort; that it will take 
practice on their part to give him the free- 
dom he wishes without straining relations 
between him and them. He must further 
realize that anyone who has not had prac- 
tice in making decisions for himself may 
make some grave mistakes at first; that he 
must expect to start out gradually, seeking 
help from his parents or other adults. If 
the parents can also be helped to see his side 
of the case, the problem of the student will 
undoubtedly cause less strain in family life. 
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After some experience with this type of 
discussion, students have remarked that 
though they formerly criticized their par- 
ents for some procedures or failures, as, 
for example, not giving them sex training 
in the home, they now had a better insight 
into the situation and appreciated why their 
parents had failed in this respect. One 
college girl said that when she entered col- 
lege she was quite antagonistic toward her 
mother for not having given her an under- 
standing of the basic facts about her own 
physical self, let alone helping her to gain 
a wholesome attitude toward sex. After 
thinking through her family history and 
what she knew of her mother’s experience 
in childhood, adolescence, and marriage, 
she was much better able to see why it was 
impossible for her mother to give her this 
much-needed information. In the first 
place, she was quite sure that her mother 
had neither the basic knowledge nor the 
vocabulary necessary; and in the second 
place, her mother had never learned to dis- 
cuss sex in an objective way with anyone 
and thus could not do so with her children. 

The teacher’s part in these matters is to 
acquaint the student with the basic facts 
relating to the problem under consideration, 
not to solve the problem for him. In the 
often-discussed matter of petting, for in- 
stance, the adviser can help young people 
to meet the problem objectively by asking 
them to answer for themselves such ques- 
tions as these: What am I learning through 
this particular experience with the opposite 
sex? What do I want to learn through my 
experiences with the opposite sex? How 
will this learning make me better able to 
behave satisfactorily in a similar situation 
next time? How will this learning make 
me better able to solve other problems 
that I shall have to meet? 

Such experience and guidance should 
give the student a better understanding of 
and a greater tolerance toward the behavior 
of others and may challenge him to devote 
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time and effort to bettering his own family 
relationships. 

Many examples could be cited to illus- 
trate ways in which the teacher in this field 
may help students in their family relation- 
ships. She will find a further opportunity 
for service in taking an inventory of her 
procedures and practices with students in 
order to evaluate the help she is giving 
them toward a practice and understanding 
of themselves as members of a school group 
which will make them function more 
adequately and at an ever-maturing level. 
The teacher has many opportunities for 
constructive teaching so far as the develop- 
ment of satisfactory relationships in social 
situations is concerned. 

No doubt some will ask whether this type 
of training is the responsibility of the school. 
It is true that it has not been given by the 
school to any appreciable extent in the past, 
and no doubt many school people are not 
trained to give it. The question, however, 
cannot be dismissed with that. At present 
we have a culture changing so rapidly and 
so unevenly that most parents appear to be 
unable to train their children for satisfac- 
tory family life. Youth is living in an age 
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of social change, which means that they 
have many choices before them and must 
receive help from somewhere in making 
these choices. As long as we had a fairly 
uniform culture the school could afford to 
give little thought to training young people 
for family life. Since the church appears 
inadequate to provide such training and the 
family cannot do it, who is going to assume 
this responsibility if the school does not do 
so. 
When the teacher has helped the student 
to gain a positive attitude toward family 
life, has given him standards for judging the 
basic strengths and weaknesses in family 
life, has helped him to see himself as a 
functioning member of a family and to 
evaluate his expectations from and experi- 
ences in family life as they may contribute 
to the establishment of satisfactory family 
relationships, has helped him with the 
development of techniques for deciding on 
acceptable procedures in family living, and 
has given him practice in new methods of 
behavior which will make him a more 
satisfactory member of a family, then she 
can truly say to herself, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST IN A FAMILY CONSULTATION 
BUREAU 


ADELINE R. MISSAL 


ERSONS who are working with 
yi families are confronted with a 
rw) variety of questions that deal 
PAS with problems of everyday life. 
The overtired mother asks, “Can one plan 
one’s work so that the entire day is not 
spent doing housework?”’ The parents of a 
retarded chiid seek help with his guidance 
in order to be fair with their two normal 
children. A homemaker about to purchase 
an electric refrigerator wishes to learn the 
comparative value of several popular makes. 
An employer is interested to learn if there 
is insurance which one can carry to protect 
household employees. 

These are typical of the problems brought 
to members of the staff at Child Develop- 
ment Institute at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Persistent questions of 
this character led in 1932 to the establish- 
ment of the Family Consultation Bureau 
as a part of the facilities of the Institute. 

The purpose of the Bureau has been two- 
fold: service and research. It has aimed, 
first, to gather information that would be 
helpful in giving worth-while service and 
advice to families in a highly urbanized 
center like New York City; and, second, 
to make the data available to educators as a 
basis for understanding the needs and 
problems of contemporary family life. 
Advice is offered in six fields: adult 
adjustments, child guidance, family health, 
finance and investment, legal affairs, and 
home economics. During the past three 
years the work of the Bureau has been 
experimental and has been deliberately 
restricted to members of the University 
staff and parents of the children in the 
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University schools. On this restricted 
basis we have received a total of 2,410 
requests for help. The number of families 
served was 892. Complete case studies 
have not been made for every family. An 
effort has been made to answer each request 
as quickly and completely as possible. 
The number of contacts with individual 
clients has varied with the personality of 
the individuals involved. Whenever pos- 
sible the initial interview has been held at 
the office of the Bureau; additional office 
visits, home visits, telephone conversations, 
and letters have often been necessary. 
This paper is to be limited to an analysis 
of the requests in the home economics field 
which dealt with questions related to the 
management of the home. The wide and 
varied scope of home economics makes it 
impossible for one person to be adequately 
prepared to advise on the many problems 
received. However, situated in a univer- 
sity such as Columbia, where there are 
many specialists in this field of education 
and where cooperation has been generously 
given, it has been possible for the consultant 
to obtain advice on technical matters 
which has enabled her to meet these various 
demands. The number of such requests 
was 816. The number of families who made 
first contact with the Bureau through 
requests for service in this field as distinct 
from child guidance, family relations, or 
health, was 434. The other 382 requests 
received were from families who had first 
made contact for aid on some other prob- 
lem than home economics and who returned 
for additional services or were specifically 
referred at the suggestion of one of the 
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other consultants. The needs of some 
families called for the cooperation of more 
than one consultant, either because the 
problem was complex or because the client 
was unable to recognize the real difficulty 
involved. Each consultant advised in one 
specialized field, but all were available to 
give help in problems that traversed many 
fields. This interrelationship between con- 
sultants proved to be a very important and 
integral part of the work. The following 
examples explain this relationship. 

Here is a request which was brought first 
to the attention of the nutritionist. A 
mother sought help in planning menus for a 
child for whom a physician had ordered a 
highly specialized diet. Upon investiga- 
tion the nutritionist discovered that an 
overanxious mother was prolonging the 
dietary problem beyond the time warranted 
by the physical condition of the child. It 
was obvious that the mother was emo- 
tionally upset and needed help of quite a 
different nature. In the transition of 
changing from one specialist to another it 
was considered advisable to give the parent 
some nutritional service at the same time 
that treatment of personal adjustment was 
begun. This case, received on the basis of 
nutrition, was treated on the basis of per- 
sonal adjustment and family guidance. 

In another case, referred for child guid- 
ance, a mother made her first request for 
help in coping with the behavior problems 
of a three-year-old child. The consultant 
in child guidance soon discovered that the 
whole situation was so interwoven with 
problems of house management that it was 
impossible to treat the request on the basis 
of the guidance aspect alone. Before 
progress in child guidance could be accom- 
plished it was necessary to help the mother 
overcome the confusion in her home and to 
realize that the behavior of her child was 
due in part to the poor mechanics of house- 
keeping and to the mother’s attitude toward 


homemaking. 
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The following list shows the distribution 
of the 816 requests made in the field of home 


economics: 
Number 
I. Household help........... 417 51 
II. Technical information. ..... 152 19 


III. Information about quality 
standards concerning some 


specific product........... 59 7 

IV. Information concerning spe- 
cial types of shops......... 37 5 

V. Information concerning reli- 
able skilled workers........ 57 7 

VI. Information concerning hous- 
ne ed 44 5 

VII. Informationconcerning books 


or pamphlets on some phase 

of homemaking........... 25 3 
VIII. Information concerning con- 

sumer education organiza- 


Requests for household help have been 
most numerous from the beginning, includ- 
ing 417 or 51 per cent of the total. Of 
these, 165, or nearly two-fifths, were re- 
quests for help in finding persons to care for 
children. This large proportion may be 
explained in part, at least, by the fact that 
the Bureau is located in a Child Develop- 
ment Institute and by the peculiar problem 
which exists in New York City for the care 
of children in families of moderate income. 

In order to advise the prospective em- 
ployer it was necessary to investigate local 
household employment agencies, the tech- 
nique used by those agencies in making 
placements, and the difficulties encountered 
by them in carrying out their work. The 
personal interviews with employees and 
with prospective employers, as well as the 
investigation of employment agencies, led 
to several significant findings. First, quite 
emphatically, it appears that there is a 
dearth of reliable people for work in the 
home and almost a complete lack of people 
who are well trained and temperamentally 
suited for the work. Second, and equally 
significant, the employment agencies are, 
in general, more familiar with the problem 
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of the employee than they are with the 
problem of the home. The agencies usually 
have insight into the general labor condi- 
tions, but they have little knowledge or 
insight into the needs and conditions 
existing in the individual home. Third, 
homemakers do not, as a general rule, 
have the ability to train and direct inex- 
perienced help. They are unaware also 
that this lack in their own ability is to some 
extent responsible for the difficulty. Fourth, 
homemakers demand highly trained, intelli- 
gent, and competent workers. The aver- 
age income, however, does not allow for 
the quality of service demanded. 

It would seem that in New York City 
experimentation along the following lines 
might lead to a solution of the household 
employment problem: 


Encourage junior and senior high school girls to 
train for this type of employment. This would 
necessitate, of course, definite regulations of hours 
and wages and close supervision of the girls after 
placement by the training center. In conjunction 
with such training projects it would be necessary 
to develop an educational program among adults 
in an effort to change the attitude of the public 
toward paid service in the home and to raise it to a 
position of greater respect. Such a program would, 
no doubt, result in the employment of large numbers 
of girls; in addition it would give them well-rounded 
experience in homemaking and would prepare them 
to become homemakers themselves. 

Develop facilities for hourly or part-time services, 
somewhat on a “retail” basis, in order to make 
available specific types of housework at a cost 
appropriate to the kind of work expected. 

Experiment with methods of cooperative work 
in apartment houses or neighborhood groups in 
marketing, child care, laundering, and food prepara- 
tion. Such facilities would relieve the homemaker 
from incessant housekeeping demands and allow 
her more free time to follow her own interests. 
Several experiments in cooperative child care, 
including nursery schools, play groups, Sunday care 
of children, and transportation of children to school 
have been successfully tried in New York City. 

Provide the means and encourage women to 
seek advice regarding household employment prob- 
lems. Unbiased discussion prevents hasty action 
and can develop a more social point of view toward 
the whole problem. 
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The next most numerous group of re- 
quests were those for technical information. 
These were of two types: those which could 
be answered by referring the person to a 
special book or pamphlet not likely to come 
to the attention of the lay person, and those 
which needed the interpretation of the con- 
sultant. Examples of this second type 
follow. The use of insulin in the treatment 
of extreme underweight was explained to an 
anxious woman whose husband was having 
such treatment under the care of a physi- 
cian; she was unaware that insulin was 
sometimes used for other than diabetic 
cases. The physiological or psychological 
reasons for incorporating certain features 
into children’s clothing were discussed with 
mothers who did not understand the cloth- 
ing needs of their children. Menus for a 
colitis patient drawn up from a food list 
prescribed by a doctor were planned with 
the homemaker so as to make a more varied 
and palatable diet. A new “fad diet” was 
critically evaluated with a homemaker 
faced with the problem of introducing it 
into her home at the insistence of one 
member of her family. It is noteworthy 
that the number of inquiries in this field of 
technical information has increased. This 
is encouraging if it means a desire for re- 
liable information and a questioning of the 
information generally available in maga- 
zines and advertising. 

The third group of requests concerned 
information about quality standards and 
included a variety of items. The number 
in this group is small, but an increase has 
been evident during the past year. The 
main difficulty encountered was the insist- 
ence of clients that the consultant make the 
final selection. For example, a person 
asking for information about electrical 
refrigerators was not so interested in learn- 
ing the practical points to consider in order 
to receive a maximum benefit from the 
purchase, such as the food storage capacity, 
shelf area, temperature to be expected 
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inside the box under standard conditions, 
and the cost of upkeep, as she was in being 
told very definitely to buy an “XYZ” 
refrigerator. It was the policy of the 
Bureau, whenever possible, to give informa- 
tion by which the quality of a product 
could be judged so that individuals would 
have a basis for making a selection. How- 
ever, when the decision must be based on 
the knowledge of a mechanical construction, 
as in the type of freezing unit to select in a 
mechanical refrigerator, the consultant 
sought help from or referred the client 
cirectly to one of the cooperating specialists. 
Difficulty arises in such instances when 
there is controversy among specialists, for 
example, as to the comparative values of 
gas and electric refrigerators. Then it 
behooves the consultant to advise the 
consumer to seek opinions from several 
sources or to give her the differing current 
opinions. In such a case the final decision 
should, of course, rest with the consumer 
after the pros and cons have been ascer- 
tained. 

Several factors may account for this 
tendency on the part of the client to insist 
that the consultant be responsible for 
making a definite choice. The client may 
have a limited amount of free time so that 
her shopping is hurried and infrequent. 
She may feel herself unable to cope with 
high-pressure salesmanship. Her desire for 
obtaining a definite and unbiased recom- 
mendation may result from failure, inten- 
tional or otherwise, of stores to educate 
salespeople as well as buyers concerning 
standard specifications and concerning the 
responsibility for giving proper information 
to customers. Again, she may be aware of 
her own inability to evaluate purchases in 
terms of quality instead of price, to realize 
that quality does not parallel price, and 
that bargains may be expensive in the long 
run. Finally, she may lack familiarity with 
the technical terms used in the standards 
already available. 
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The fourth group of requests dealt with 
special types of shops at which specific 
articles could be purchased. This was 
mainly a problem of locating a place where 
these could be purchased, and the resources 
open to the Bureau facilitated this. Inves- 
tigations to determine the general quality of 
merchandise and reception of customers 
were made before some shops were recom- 
mended. This was particularly true of 
secondhand shops. 

The fifth group of requests concerned 
recommendations for reliable, skilled techni- 
cians and workers other than those em- 
ployed for routine housework. In a city 
such as New York, and particularly in a 
university neighborhood, workers and pa- 
trons are often transient. ‘To meet requests 
for reliable workers located in the neighbor- 
hood it was necessary to investigate and 
to make numerous contacts. Each client 
was given several names of shops or trades- 
men from which to select. Whenever it 
was possible to give help other than that 
specifically sought but related to the same 
problem the consultant felt responsible for 
doing so. For example, when a reliable 
dry-cleaning establishment for the care of 
oriental rugs was recommended, it was 
suggested that valuable rugs should be 
insured and that this could be done at 
slight additional cost. 

The sixth group of requests pertained to 
housing information. As might be ex- 
pected, these requests came most frequently 
from strangers in New York who sought 
information about inexpensive living quar- 
ters near the college and from families in 
New York who were leaving the city and 
were anxious to sublet furnished apart- 
ments. Advice was also given on such 
matters as the advantage of living in the 
suburbs rather than the city, the most desir- 
able exposures for apartments, and the type 
of lease that it is most desirable to sign. 
In this connection a list of suggestions was 
made available so that clients might be- 
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come aware of some of the practices of the 
real estate business in New York City. 

The seventh group of requests concerned 
information about books and pamphlets on 
certain phases of homemaking. It may 
be said here that there is a regrettable lack 
of simple, practical literature suitable for 
the lay person. This is especially true of 
printed matter on buying. Here again our 
experience has emphasized the point that 
many women want to be informed about 
certain practices which add to the cost of 
products. They were not aware, as a rule, 
that special discounts, charge accounts, 
unlimited call and return privileges, free 
deliveries, free samples, and similar services 
increase the cost of merchandise. Experi- 
ence with these requests gives evidence 
that women can be educated to the use of 
quality standards and an understanding of 
some of the factors which enter into the 
problems of retailing. When they under- 
stand these facts they will have a better 
basis for understanding real value. There 
is also a need for practical reading matter on 
house management and on menu planning 
directed toward the simplification of cook- 
ing for the busy apartment-house home- 
maker. There is, of course, an abundance 
of advertising material put out by commer- 
cial concerns. Obviously this must be 
analyzed critically and must be used cau- 
tiously. Homemakers are showing a grow- 
ing skepticism of advertising material. 

The eighth group of requests included 
information concerning organizations de- 
signed to protect the consumer’s interests. 
Homemakers give strong evidence of their 
interest in such organizations. They were 
particularly interested to learn the purpose 
and merit of the services of this type. 

In summarizing these observations, it is 
noteworthy that in connection with the 
requests received at the Family Consulta- 
tion Bureau over a period of three years the 
service given to over one-half the families 
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served and one-third of all the requests 
received were in the field of home economics. 

The requests clearly show that the home- 
maker wishes to be educated so she may 
manage the home more intelligently, but 
that the facilities for such education are 
inadequate for the needs of the lay person. 
It seems that a vicious circle is operating. 
The homemaker knows she does not have 
adequate preparation for her duties, and 
she has difficulty in getting adequate infor- 
mation regarding problems of the house- 
hold. This in turn means that her duties 
are so confining that she does not have the 
opportunity to achieve perspective or time 
to acquire the information that would help 
her to manage more efficiently. 

It is unfortunate that during the past five 
years home economics has been regarded 
in many schools as one of the frills and 
luxuries in the educational program. Be- 
fore too much criticism is leveled at the 
administrators who took this attitude, it 
would be well to evaluate the subject matter 
offered in home economics courses and there 
look for improvement that will bring this 
science into direct contact with the actual 
problem of daily life in order that the home- 
makers of the future may be better prepared 
to do their job. 

On the basis of the experience in the 
Family Consultation Bureau, it would seem 
possible to develop a consulting service in 
each home economics department in addi- 
tion to a teaching program. Such a service 
would help families meet the problems of 
the household. For many women, taking 
courses is not possible: the class hours are 
not convenient; the time consumed is too 
great; or their habits of thinking may be 
such that they do not get a great deal from 
group participation. Individual contact 
with a consultant develops a kind of indi- 
vidual education which can be given in a 
relatively brief time and may have great 
significance in family life education. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN FOODS 
[Concluded] 
EVELYN G. HALLIDAY anp ISABEL T. NOBLE 


SHORTENING VALUE AND RANCIDITY OF 
FATS 


WO types of studies on fats, one 
4 IS; on the relative shortening power 

BY and the other on the cause and 
a J prevention of rancidity, are of 
considerable practical value. Of the first 
type the most recent and comprehensive is 
that by Fisher (14). Her results confirm 
the finding of Davis (15), made some 15 
years ago, ‘that lard is a particularly effici- 
ent shortening agent, since her values for 
all lards tested—save a hydrogenated one— 
were appreciably higher than for the other 
fats. According to her work there seemed 
to be no correlation, however, between the 
degree of unsaturation as measured by the 
iodine number and shortening power. 
Thus the fat with the highest iodine num- 
ber, 91.9, and the one with the next to the 
lowest, 61.1, gave equally tender pastry. 
But there was a fairly definite inverse rela- 
tionship between the congealing point and 
the relative shortening value. 

In our laboratory Weber has recently 
compared two types of margarines, one 
made from animal fats, the other from hy- 
drogenated cottonseed oil. She finds the 
two to be much the same, such difference as 
there is being in favor of the animal prod- 
uct. Both are slightly less efficient than 
a sample of hydrogenated lard when all 
three are used on the same fat and water 
basis. 

Another study carried out in our labora- 
tory by McLaughlin (16) indicates, how- 
ever, that slight differences in the manipu- 
lation or proportion of ingredients in 
preparing cookies (and presumably also in 
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pie crust) may make a greater difference in 
their apparent shortness than does the par- 
ticular fat used. McLaughlin’s work was 
on simple sugar cookies or wafers. In the 
standard method the fat and sugar were 
well creamed and the dough was thoroughly 
mixed and rolled on a lightly floured board. 
Made thus, the average breaking strength 
of the cookies was 29.9 ounces. Incom- 
plete creaming of the fat and sugar brought 
the value up to 31.2; incomplete mixing of 
the dough brought it to 32.2. Both of 
these changes, it may be stated, were 
smaller than had been anticipated. When, 
however, the dough was rolled between 
sheets of waxed paper the breaking strength, 
surprisingly enough, dropped to 16.4 ounces. 
This change was not due entirely to a differ- 
ence in flour content, for when a quantity of 
flour equal to that used on the board in the 
standard method was added to the dough 
the breaking strength averaged but 23.9. 
McLaughlin’s observations emphasize the 
need of carefully standardizing all details 
of the method used in preparing products 
for relative shortening value determina- 
tions. 

From the various investigations on rancid 
fats a number of interesting facts have come 
to light. Thus it has been proved that the 
substances causing the unpleasant con- 
dition of rancidity are volatile with steam 
(17), which probably means that if strong 
fats are used in thin products like cookies 
and crackers, some of the flavor and odor 
may pass off during baking. Indeed a case 
has been reported of the fat extracted from 
crackers being in better condition than that 
put into them (18). 

It has long been known that fats and oils 
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exposed to light tend to become rancid 
much more quickly than those kept in the 
dark. It has recently been found, however, 
that not all light rays are equally harmful, 
that green and red have practically no 
effect, whereas blue, yellow, and orange 
are very destructive. The comparative 
effect of some of these rays is well shown 
by the work of Coe and LeClerc (19), a 
part of which is given in table 6. As may 


TABLE 6 


Peroxide value of cottonseed oil bubbled with air, 
protected and unprotected from light (19) 


TYPE OF PROTECTION 

MENTAL 

PERIOD — = Blue glass | Clear glass 
days 
0 14.8 14.8 14.8 14.8 
13 18.1 14.4 21.1 20.0 
20 26.8 19.6 34.9 30.3 
27 42.8 | 30.7 54.0 47.9 
41 au. 48.2 85.9 R* 76.5R 
48 93.5 63.3 108.8 R 95.0R 
55 95.1 65.5 114.5R |} 100.9R 
62 111.9 78.4 | 1264R / 114.1R 


*R = rancidity. 


be observed, the oil exposed to green light 
remained good throughout the 62-day pe- 
riod of the experiment, whereas the samples 
exposed to blue light and to white light 
became rancid in 41 days. Incidentally 
this study shows that peroxides as such are 
not the cause of rancidity, for the sample 
kept in green glass reached a value of 111.0 
without becoming rancid, whereas that kept 
in clear glass became rancid at 76.5. Ap- 
parently rancidity is due to the decompo- 
sition of peroxides, a change which is cat- 
alyzed by certain wave lengths of light. 

As a result of this and other studies on the 
effect of light we shall probably soon cease 
to see olive oil placed in clear glass bottles 
and crackers and cookies wrapped in white 


paper. 
Certain metals have been found to hasten 


the development of rancidity in hot fats 
(20). Of those tested which might ordi- 
narily be used as containers, aluminum and 
iron were the least harmful. This finding 
shows that the common household practice 
of using iron kettles for deep-fat frying is 
justified. 

Since it has been discovered that the life 
of fat, like that of rubber, can be greatly 
prolonged by the use of antioxidants and 
that some natural fats contain such sub- 
stances which account for their stability 
(21, 22, 23, 24), chemists have been seeking 
for antioxidants suitable for use in culinary 
fats. Among the substances tested which 
have been found to be effective are various 
phenols and their derivatives (25, 26, 27, 
28), some unsaturated, polybasic acids (29), 
and lecithin (30). Such of these as can be 
proved to have no harmful physiological 
effect and which have no color, flavor, or 
odor will undoubtedly find widespread use 
in delaying the onset of rancidity in fats and 
oils and in baked products. 


GOVERNMENT GRADING AND MECHANICAL 
MEASUREMENT OF THE TENDERNESS OF 
BEEF 


Two topics on beef are of general interest. 
The first is the present status of government 
grading which is summarized in the figure 
(see page 86) from values obtained from J. 
S. Campbell of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. As can be seen, there is a year 
by year increase which looks quite impres- 
sive reported in millions of pounds. Even 
so, however, the average value for 1934 
represents but about 5 per cent of the beef 
slaughtered under federal inspection, which 
is estimated to be about 73 per cent of the 
total slaughtered. Evidently information 
regarding this valuable government service 
is not widespread. We have in fact found 
some retail meat dealers in our neighbor- 
hood who assured us that the inspection 
mark indicating that the animal was sound 
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and where and when it was slaughtered was 
a grading stamp. Such retailers naturally 
had never ordered government graded beef 
until we requested them to do so. 

In our opinion it is decidedly worth while 
to promote the demand for government 
grading since by so doing we make the in- 
telligent selection of meat possible to large 
numbers of women who are unable to de- 
termine quality by appearance. 


from the right and left sides of a given ani- 
mal. The various pairs differed greatly 
in quality as judged by the subjective score 
and by the grade of animal from which they 
were obtained. A few results typical of her 
findings are givenin table 7. These results, 
like those obtained in our laboratory (32), 
showed markedly greater tenderness for 
the rare roasts than for the well-done ones, 
as is indicated by the greater penetration 


TABLE 7 


Tenderness of longissimus dorsi of rare and well-done roasts: subjective, penetrometer, and dynamometer 


tests (31) 
(Ribs 9 and 10) 
PENETROMETER READINGS IN 0.1 MM. DYNAMOMETER READINGS IN POUNDS 
GRADE OF ANIMAL SUBJECTIVE SCORE 
Rare, 57°C. Well-done, 75°C. Rare, 57°C. Well-done, 75°. 
Choice Very tender 246 162 25.00 34.42 
Choice Tender 248 179 29.92 41.00 
Good medium Tender 226 161 37.42 46.25 
Fair medium Tough 196 170 69.33 80.50 


A second topic of interest on beef is the 
measurement of tenderness. One of the 
most recent studies on the subject is that 
made by Lowe (31), who compared the 
efficiency of the penetrometer and dyna- 
mometer in testing rare and well-done roasts 


of the needle and the smaller number of 
pounds required to tear the rare roasts. 
The correlation between the mechan- 
ical tests and the subjective scores was 
somewhat better for the dynamometer than 
for the penetrometer. More comparative 
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- work, however, needs to be done on the 


two instruments before one can say with 
certainty which, if either, is the more 
satisfactory. 
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TEACHING COSTUME DESIGN 
[Concluded] 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 


TAANY girls come into home 
economics hoping to become de- 
) fj partment store buyers, particu- 
weed larly for the dress section. The 
girl who would enter the business field by way 
of some aspect of dress design should make 
sure that she has the qualifications that 
would let her succeed in business. She 
must ask herself if she is willing to work 
hard and to wait until she may be advanced 
to the position of assistant buyer or buyer. 
Can she get along with people? Can she 
avoid being crushed by the spirit of com- 
petition in business? Is her appearance 
smart? If she can say “yes” to all of these 
questions she has a good chance for success. 
Her training should consist of a cultivated 
taste, a knowledge of textiles, and, in short, 
the kind of information which the well- 
trained consumer should have. Does she 
need to know how to draw? That question 
is asked so often. It is not necessary for her 
to know how to draw, but it is very useful 
to her to be able to make quick sketches 
which are accurate enough to refresh her 
memory of the dresses she has bought or to 
show a manufacturer what she would like to 
have in the way of changes in the design of 
a dress. 

Within the past few years many home 
economics students have thought that the 
vocation of stylist was one of the most 
alluring of all of those in the field of costume 
design. Because I have been much inter- 
ested in what we might do in the way of 
training for such positions, I have asked 
successful stylists in the wholesale and the 
retail fields to tell me what kind of training 
would best fit a person for that work. 


What I have to say is a composite of their 
replies. But before we speak of the training 
that is needed we must remember that the 
work of a stylist is almost as varied as the 
number of the positions. Nearly every 
store has its own interpretation of the duties 
of its stylists, and the job of one who serves 
the manufacturer or the wholesale trade is 
quite different from that in the retail store. 

In the retail stores the work of the stylist 
may be connected with one or many of 
several different departments. Some styl- 
ists work with promotion and advertising 
departments. Others work as forecasters 
of fashion and tell the buyers and the clerks 
what the fashions are and how to sell them. 
In some stores the work of the stylist is 
entirely along the lines of training person- 
nel, while in others it is all advertising. 
Where it is advertising, the stylist plans 
fashion shows in and out of the store, holds 
fashion forums and fashion clinics, and tells 
the public about the new styles and how 
they may be worn. 

The stylist who is in the manufacturing 
or wholesale end of the business works with 
the manufacturer, “styling” or directing the 
designing of his products so that they will 
fit into the season’s newest fashions. That 
means that she must have feelers out over 
all the aspects of the product, from the 
sources of the materials used to fashion 
trends both here and abroad which might in 
any way condition the output. Sometimes 
her work falls into the department of pub- 
licity; usually she works with buyers; and 
much of the time she is watching the manu- 
facturing of the products in the plant. 

It is clear that these stylist positions 
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need a different training from the other 
specializations in costume design, and in 
giving it home economics departments 
which can call upon other departments for 
special courses are in a fortunate position. 
In addition to the courses which would be 
outlined for the consumer the stylist has 
need for special ability or courses in busi- 
ness, in public speaking, in journalism, and 
in teaching. Since the stylist as well as the 
designer must be able to analyze fashion 
tendencies, she must be alert to all current 
events which may affect the fashion trends 
and be able to identify the origin of the 
ideas which have inspired the silhouette or 
the decorative details of new fashions. 
Furthermore, she must be able to recognize 
which of the season’s new silhouettes are 
significant, because, while details of dress 
may vary, the silhouette determines what 
is modish. One stylist told me that she has 
to use her knowledge of history and historic 
costume every day. Since every couturier 
is picking up some detail from historic 
styles, the stylist must be able to recognize 
itataglance. Someone must tell the sales- 
people who Empress Eugenie was and what 
Regency colors are, and the stylist is the 
one to do it. 

Since it is obviously impossible to hope 
that all the students who wish to be stylists 
could succeed, even if there were enough 
positions for them, the teacher should know 
and tell the student about some of the quali- 
fications necessary in addition to a knowl- 
edge of art and textiles. A successful 
stylist must have, first of all, a genuine 
interest in people of all classes, in what they 
like and what they need. She must be 
flexible, impersonal, and adaptable. She 
must have a good appearance, social expe- 
rience, poise, and the ability to talk easily 
to individuals and to crowds. Good taste 
is essential, for customers come to her for 
advice and she must know the entire social 
scale of the clientele of the store. As a 
part of her training she should learn where 


people are likely to go in their home city 
and when they travel, so that she can help 
them to plan entire wardrobes for all sorts 
of places and occasions. That means that 
she should have traveled and gone to the 
markets, the fashion shows, and the smart- 
est resorts and hotels. One stylist said 
that she never goes into a strange town 
without walking through the residence dis- 
tricts after the lamps are lighted and 
studying the homes of the people. That is 
just one of many ways to learn what people 
like and are apt to buy. People are very 
consistent in their likes, and it is excellent 
training for a student to translate a person’s 
likes in one field to those in quite another, 
so that she may see how the same quality is 
expressed in different mediums. I was in- 
terested to read that one of the librarians 
in the Minneapolis Public Library can tell 
what books a woman will enjoy, just by 
looking at her hat. Most related art teach- 
ers will probably agree that this is one of 
the most important things for any art 
student to know. 

And now for the last requirement of the 
stylist, which really should be first. All 
the qualifications mentioned are of little 
use to the prospective stylist if she does not 
have an excellent sense of selling. After 
all, she must remember that the one thing 
that stores need is to sell merchandise. 

Into the last compartment of this series, 
we shall place the training of the teacher of 
costume design. She must have a vision 
and a sound point of view on all of these 
specializations and good training in all of 
those which she has to teach. We shall 
take it for granted that she should know 
how to teach; and, while she should know 
how to inspire young people, it seems even 
more necessary, in this field where their 
interest is so keen, that she should know 
how to guide them wisely. Her judgment 
must be good when she plans courses of 
study for those who have general as well as 
special interests and needs. 
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Those of us who have the responsibility 
of planning courses of study must be alert 
to the swiftly changing needs in the world 
outside the classroom. Courses need fre- 
quently to be changed or revised so that 
training for some of these new situations 
may be adequate. We need to make sure 
that we are not duplicating work that is 
being done in other departments, or that 
could be done better in another department, 
so that we may be free to put our best 
efforts into the branches which no other 
department is equipped to teach so effec- 
tively. 

We cannot give enough time in a college 
course to the special techniques which are 
required for proficiency in the various 
branches of dress design, and so the student 
should be led to recognize that an appren- 
ticeship is needed in order to acquire special 
skills. Too often the student is permitted 
to leave college with the idea that she is 
completely equipped for her job—with all 
of the attitudes, appreciations, and skills 
required. When she takes her first position 
and sees that her techniques are inadequate, 
she is likely to think that her training was 
at fault. Much disappointment could be 
averted if it were pointed out at intervals 
all along the way that the aim in college 
training in costume design is not to perfect 
techniques but to train the taste and to store 
the mind with a myriad of impressions and 
experiences which will give a broad culture 
and a wealth of images to be called up at 
will and marshalled into use when needed. 
That is the only kind of education that 
will make it possible to avoid being an 
imitator. Imitation is the dread of the 
costume designer, and yet, if one knows 
only one or two ways to do a thing, there is 
nothing to do but imitate. The student 
must be eager and willing to gain techniques 
very largely outside of the classroom. She 
must be willing to take summer courses; to 
sketch and sew, to model and drape in her 
free time; to work without pay, if necessary, 
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in a store or a dressmaker’s shop on Satur- 
days and in some of her vacations; to study 
fabrics and clothes in the stores, as well as 
to observe people and their buying habits. 
Then, if she has imagination, a willingness 
to work, an interest in people, besides an 
understanding of her subject matter, it is 
safe to predict that she will succeed. 

When we say that we must not spend too 
much time upon techniques in our classes, 
it must not be assumed that we would make 
this training merely theoretical. The stu- 
dent must be adequately trained in every 
medium in which she is expected to work 
when she gets into the profession, but we 
recognize that there comes a point in the 
acquiring of skills when the learning process 
slows up, and we want to be very sure that 
we are not spending a student’s precious 
time in gaining something which she can 
just as well do by herself. We are con- 
cerned to see that the student has some- 
thing to say in each of these mediums. 
Unfortunately, we cannot teach her ideas, 
but we can show her the ways of the 
imagination and help her to cultivate her 
own. Wecan give her so rich and so varied 
a lot of experiences and memories, that, 
given a spark of imagination, she can draw 
upon a well-filled mind for the ideas neces- 
sary for good creative work. At the same 
time, the teacher need not discourage all 
students who lack originality from going 
into dress designing. Although it is true 
that a woman must have originality if she 
is to reach the top in the profession, she 
may make a success if she has excellent 
taste and the ability to make and adapt 
good designs for dress. Often a sense of 
style and a knowledge of what women will 
wear are good substitutes for striking origi- 
nality, because it is well known that the 
American woman is rather conservative in 
her tastes and is better pleased with clothes 
which do not differ too conspicuously from 
those of the other people in her social group. 
We might say that she is more interested 
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in individuality than in originality. Very 
original clothes interest the average woman 
in passing, and she likes to see them in 
the stores, but she does not care to buy 
them for herself. 

What shall we say about teaching historic 
costume? We hear people in high places 
make the most dogmatic statements, but 
they do not agree. Some say that a knowl- 
edge of historic costume is essential, and 
others that it is absolutely useless and that 
all one needs is a collection of drawings of 
historic styles, as a source for design 
inspiration. It is obvious that each group 
is taking too narrow a view of the field of 
costume design. If we consider the various 
compartments into which work with cos- 
tume falls, it is readily seen that for some, 
historic costume is an essential tool, while 
for others it falls into the class of interesting 
information. For example, for the con- 
sumer and the home dressmaker, historic 
design is not a tool but interesting subject 
matter through which they may be led to 
see how intimately clothes and racial history 
are interwoven. Perhaps the costume de- 
signer and the fashion illustrator actually 
need only to have access to a good collection 
of historic designs as a source for design 
ideas; yet it is difficult to think of them 
as not having the interest and the curiosity 
about their source material which would 
lead them to learn something about its 
history. It is true, also, that a knowledge 
of the history of costume and of fashion is a 
help in gaining fashion perception, in sens- 
ing fashion trends even before they appear 
in actual form. To that end, however, it is 
important to study the fashions of one’s 
own time and the past generation as well as 
those of acentury or moreago. The stylist 
is the person who must know historic design 
well. Not only for its significance in indi- 
cating fashion trends, but, as we have said 
before, she must immediately recognize the 
derivation of each adapted historic motif 
as she sees it in the season’s showings and 
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be able to instruct the salespeople about it. 
The teacher, of course, should have a 
knowledge of the historic styles in dress, 
but, even more important than that, she 
should understand their significance in 
relation to the influences that created them 
and kept them alive. 

One thing which has disturbed people 
about the use of historic motifs for the dress 
of their own time is the fact that they are 
frequently so badly used. Perhaps in an 
effort to show the design inspiration, we see 
too many unsuitable treatments of the 
motif, and so we become prejudiced against 
the whole idea. That is due to the fact 
that the designer has handled his theme too 
literally, has failed to interpret and adapt 
it to the purpose for which it is to be used. 
There are so many ways to interpret a 
theme that one need not be literal. For 
example, when a designer uses the sky- 
scraper motif for a fabric for a woman’s 
dress, it is a mistake to draw the shape of 
the building and its windows so that it is 
recognizable. He can, however, design a 
fabric which, because of its long lines and 
the “reach” of the pattern, gives something 
of the feeling one has in thinking about a 
skyscraper. 

In teaching costume design, we find that 
no one person or department can work 
alone. The art teacher, the clothing 
teacher, and the textiles teacher must 
work together to see that the student gets a 
well-rounded experience. The student’s 
ability in draping and construction must be 
drawn upon in the art classes, and so the 
art teacher must know those processes, and 
the clothing teacher must help the student 
to apply her art knowledge in her classes. 
Unfortunately, students have a tendency 
not to apply in one course the information 
gained in another. In the light of what 
some of them do in our art classes, one 
might think that they had never had a 
course in textiles or in clothing construc- 
tion; and when we go into a clothing class 
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we sometimes wonder what they learned 
with us. And yet they have that informa- 
tion, and it is ready for them to use the 
moment their attention is directed to it. 
More times than I can tell, I have noticed 
that when the students see the art teacher 
enter the room, they begin at once to make 
art applications for themselves. Therefore, 
if the clothing teacher knows the principles 
of color and design, and the art teacher 
knows textiles and clothing construction, 
the student will be more likely to be taught 
to integrate her knowledge. 

Whether we think of the student of cos- 
tume design as one who will create clothes 
or one who will buy or sell them, we ought 
to keep high standards for judging them 
constantly before her. Without question, 
the most important single aim of our teach- 
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ing is to help the student to develop good 
taste. 

The most significant phrase in the art 
world today is “Form follows function.” 
Through the teaching and the practice of 
Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
that expression has influenced the modern 
art of Europe and America. Form follows 
function. That is the principle upon which 
not only the new architecture but the new 
decoration and the new industrial arts are 
based. The principle is as old as the work 
of primitive man, but every once in a while 
it emerges with the light of a new meaning. 
There is no better principle to keep before 
us as a standard for dress design. Sea- 
sonal fashions bring us toward and away 
from that ideal, but it still remains a 
standard by which to measure true beauty. 
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U. S. KITCHEN NO. 1 


RUTH VAN DEMAN 


Many of us who have been preaching the 
theory and aiding the practice of planning 
kitchens according to modern ideas of effi- 
ciency and labor saving, smiled a little 
inwardly when in December every paper 
we picked up carried a news story about 


the new White House kitchen. Those 


stories were the output of the women who 
attended Mrs. Roosevelt’s press confer- 
ence on December 16, when she conducted 
what she declared would be the first, last, 
and only tour of this part of the Executive 
Mansion. 

But what if it did take the eclat of the 
First Lady showing off the domestic de- 
partment of the nation’s most famous 
house to put kitchen planning on the first 
page? Home economics is not ordinarily 
a field for spot news. Of the 50 or so 
women with credentials admitting them to 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s weekly press conference, 
most are interested in politics and public 
affairs, few in the science of household 
management. At least that’s the side 
they generally turn toward the world. 
So it was exceedingly interesting to see 
how many turned out the morning of the 
kitchen tour. Every regular member was 
there, and some of the out-of-town papers 
sent special representatives to Washing- 
ton for that one conference. Also I no- 
ticed that the best reporters of political 
gossip on the Hill were as keen as any on 
stainless steel for table tops, sinks and 
work surfaces at convenient height, quick- 
heating electric coils to speed up cooking, 
power mixers, electric dishwashers, and 
all the other tricks and gadgets to make 
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kitchen work easier. Just give them a 
news handle, that’s all home economics or 
any other subject needs, to catch the at- 
tention of those who write. 

It was unsafe wiring and antiquated 
plumbing that made remodeling in the 
White House imperative last summer. 
“Why we were all so healthy with the pipes 
rusty and clogged, I don’t know,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt remarked when she told of the 
purpose and plan of the work. No struc- 
tural changes had been made in the lower 
part of the mansion since 1901. Not only 
was the equipment for cooking and serving 
inadequate, but there were practically no 
provisions for the comfort and convenience 
of the servants who came in by the day— 
no place for them to hang their street 
clothes, no place for them to sit down when 
they had a few minutes off duty, not even 
a suitable place for them to eat if their 
work kept them past mealtime. 

So quite as much, maybe more, thought 
went into bettering the arrangements for 
the people who run the domestic machinery 
of the White House as into the purchase 
of the much photographed electric range 
and all the other high-powered equipment. 
Again, to quote Mrs. Roosevelt, “I have 
always believed,” she said, “that governors’ 
houses and the White House should be 
examples of arrangement for servants and 
service, that they should set standards, 
be models of convenience for the people 
who work there.” She also made it clear 
that improved though it is, with locker 
rooms for the use of men and women 
servants, a cheerful little rest room, and 
as large a servant’s dining room as space 
permits, the service department of the 
White House is still far short of perfect. 
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The architects have their troubles when- 
ever they attempt remodeling in the White 
House. All the usual difficulties crop up 
plus many more peculiar to tampering 
with so historic a building. This time they 
did succeed, however, in uncovering and 
preserving some historic remains of other 
times, other customs. In the servant’s 
dining room they restored the old fire- 
place where fat hams and plump fowls 
once turned on iron spits and the big 
black soup kettle swung on its crane. By 
way of contrast, on other walls of this same 
room now hang a colorful P.W.A. painting 
of racing yachts, a photograph of a snowy 
mountain in some national park, and a 
print of Key West that won a prize in a 
recent exhibition of modern art. The old 
watering trough where Andrew Jackson’s 
cow drank her fill was also discovered in 
widening a passage, and it now has a place 
of honor in the gardens below the white 
pillars of the South Portico. 

The lay-out in the new White House 
kitchen of course embodies the modern 
ideas about grouping equipment into work 
centers to save waste motion and keep the 
different jobs moving along in smooth 
sequence. The kitchen itself is about 25 
by 30 feet—rather small considering the 
quantities of food that must be prepared 
when 100 guests are seated in the state 
dining room at a formal dinner or when 
the list for a tea or a reception runs up to 
3,000. To off-set the lack of daylight 
due to the location below the level of the 
main driveway, there is excellent indirect 
lighting throughout kitchen and pantries. 
No one works there in his own shadow. 
The cream painted walls also help to diffuse 
the light and are nicely balanced by the 
floors of green and cream linoleum bordered 
in black. 

Mrs. Roosevelt called special attention 
to the new linen closet near the office of 
Mrs. Nesbitt, the housekeeper. This holds 
the best damask and party linen that for- 
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merly was stored on the third floor and 
required numberless trips of the elevator 
on the day of a big party. 

When asked whether she had cooked 
in the new kitchen, Mrs. Roosevelt shook 
her head as she glanced at the mammoth 
electric range and remarked with a laugh 
that this was no place for her to experi- 
ment. She also turned off the question of 
whether men or women are the better 
cooks by saying she had never happened 
to have a man cook in her employ. But 
from the second cook’s assistant right up 
the line to the Army captain who advised 
on the engineering details, no one ques- 
tions that it was the sympathetic under- 
standing of what goes on in a kitchen on 
the part of one in authority upstairs which 
led to the remodeling of the White House 
kitchen belowstairs. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


FLORENCE HARRISON 


It is a long trek from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It also takes considerable time 
to traverse the State of Washington. The 
area of the state is 69,127 square miles. 
With a population of 1,563,396 and only 
fifteen cities of over ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, the state is largely rural. The lum- 
ber and fishing industries and the world 
ports and shipping centers are concentrated 
on the west coast. With the “Apple Bar- 
rels of the World” in the central part and 
the “Bread Basket of the World” in the 
eastern section and with Spokane fast 
becoming the center of an important min- 
ing district, the needs for education for the 
home are quite varied. 

There are three hundred and nine junior 
and senior high schools teaching home 
economics, fifty-six of them having voca- 
tional courses. There are four hundred 
and nine home economics teachers in the 
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junior and senior high schools. The State 
Board of Education recently increased the 
requirements for the certification of both 
elementary and high school teachers. It 
has further decreed that no girl may gradu- 
ate from high school without a year of 
home economics or home relations work. 
This has been a great impetus for home 
economics and the home economics teach- 
ers of the state. 

The special normal school diploma is 
granted upon the completion of the three- 
year curriculum. It is valid for five years 
and for grades one to nine inclusive in the 
common schools of the state. 

Under the authority of the laws of the 
state and the new regulations of the State 
Board of Education, the University and the 
State College may grant normal diplomas 
to graduates who have had twenty semester 
hours or two additional quarters of work 
beyond the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree; sixteen semester hours or twenty- 
four quarter hours must be in the field of 
education. 

The State of Washington has five institu- 
tions of higher education—the University, 
the State College, and the three normal 
schools. Both the University and State 
College have been designated as teacher- 
training centers for the preparation of 
young women as teachers of home eco- 
nomics in the high schools. The three 
normal schools offer curricula of one, three, 
and four years as preparation for teaching 
in the elementary and junior high school 
grades. The four-year curriculum leads to 
the degree of bachelor of arts in education. 

The normal school at Bellingham in 
Western Washington has met the changing 
problems of home economics in three ways 
during the past years. A course in nutri- 
tion is required of all freshmen (about three 
hundred every year). Home problems are 
presented to both boys and girls of the 
seventh and eighth grades of the campus 
elementary school. The girls’ dormitory 
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and the cafeteria for the campus elementary 
school are managed by members of the 
home economics department so that theory 
and practice are tied together. Aside from 
these special provisions general elective 
courses in home economics are offered. 

At the normal school at Cheney in East- 
ern Washington the main purpose is train- 
ing for the teaching of home economics in 
the grades and junior high school. Classes 
are offered as electives for girls in other 
departments. A three-hour course in art 
needlework and a two-hour course in serv- 
ing are purely elective for boys and girls. 
The school lunch for the training school is 
under the supervision of the home eco- 
nomics department. The major course 
that leads to a degree is in education. To 
major in home economics means thirty- 
eight quarter hours in that subject and 
twenty-one quarter hours in the minor. 

In the normal school at Ellensburg in the 
central part of the state, work in home art 
and economics is offered. The program is 
presented in terms of the applied arts; 
this makes it possible for those who are 
preparing to teach in junior high school to 
handle the work at that level. In addition 
to the home economics courses a student 
majoring in that field is required to enroll 
for three quarters’ credit in art appreciation. 

Home economics has been offered at the 
University of Washington since 1909. 
Home Economics Hall was erected in 1916. 
The present enrollment is five hundred 
major students. Three professional cur- 
ricula are offered: teacher training; insti- 
tution administration; and textiles, cloth- 
ing, and fine arts. These lead to the degree 
of bachelor of science in home economics. 
The bachelor of science degree is awarded 
for a general major. A course in health 
education, required of all freshman women, 
is offered through the cooperation of three 
departments: an instructor from the de- 
partment of physical education for women 
teaches hygiene; a nursing education in- 
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structor presents the work in public health; 
and nutrition is taught by a member of the 
home economics staff. A course in nutri- 
tion is offered for all men and required of 
those who major in physical education. 
Men also elect work in textiles, home fur- 
nishing, food preparation, and institution 
administration. The management of the 
halls of residence and the University 
Commons are activities of the School of 
Home Economics. The director of these, 
a member of the home economics faculty, 
gives work in institution administration. 
A fellowship in textile research has been 
offered by a Seattle department store each 
year since 1922 to a graduate student. 

Home economics at the State College 
has been offered since 1903. In 1918 the 
department of home economics was made 
a College of Home Economics. Four cur- 
ricula are offered: general, teacher training, 
institution economics, and hotel manage- 
ment. The feeding of students in dormi- 
tories is under the direct supervision of the 
College of Home Economics. Research in 
the fields of nutrition, household equip- 
ment, and home management is being car- 
ried on by three full-time workers. 

The Extension Service through its staff 
of ten home demonstration agents and four 
specialists is endeavoring to affect the 
84,381 farm homes in the state. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 homes in open country 
and small towns report practices adopted 
through 4-H Club projects, adult home 
economics ciubs, and other extension 
groups. The girls enrolled in 4-H Clubs 
number 5,673. The adult work is carried 
on chiefly through local leaders who are 
responsible for reaching individual homes 
in their communities. 

Washington is one of the states working 
with women under the Rural Resettlement 
program. Eight home advisers and a 
supervisor comprise the home economics 
workers in this field. 

Businessmen of the state have not over- 
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looked the value of well-trained women in 
home economics. Membership in the sec- 
tion of home economics in business shows a 
representation from home service, journal- 
ism, tearooms, department stores, radio 
advertising, equipment, financial consulta- 
tion, foods and nutrition. It is found that 
manufacturers are turning more and more 
to the practice of including trained home 
economists on their staffs. 


COSMETICS—WHAT THEY CAN DO 
AND WHAT THEY CANNOT DO 


JEROME W. EPHRAIM 


The skin is not simply a covering of the 
body upon which to dab a miscellaneous 
assortment of cosmetics but a vital organ of 
the highest importance in the body econ- 
omy. Hitherto there has been little sci- 
entific knowledge of cosmetics, their effects 
and possible value. Indeed this field has 
been one particularly marked by supersti- 
tion, quackery, and incredible marvels. As a 
result, few women have had an opportunity 
of learning from the scientific point of view 
which cosmetics are best and how best to 
use them. 

Until recent years dermatologists and 
other scientific investigators have given 
comparatively little attention to the sub- 
ject. It has even been called “the outcast 
of medical science.” Today, however, sci- 
entific knowledge drawn from such diverse 
fields as chemistry, toxicology, histology, 
dermatology, and physiotherapy is avail- 
able. The result is that cosmetics properly 
compounded and applied are useful, even 
beneficial, and harmless to any but the ab- 
normal skin. But when chosen thought- 
lessly and used without regard to certain 
precautions, they may prove irritating and 
harmful, sometimes contributing materially 
to the premature aging of the skin—the 
very condition they are frequently em- 
ployed to prevent. 
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One of the fundamental mistakes is to 
expect that some variety of cream, lotion, 
or “muscle oil” —with or without hormones, 
vitamins, turtle oil, or other “rare,” “pre- 
cious,” or mystical ingredients—will or can 
be the answer to every skin problem. 
While lubricants are often necessary, their 
indiscriminate and unintelligent use may be 
distinctly harmful. In any event, no cos- 
metic can “feed” the skin, reduce flesh, 
eliminate wrinkles, “firm contours,’”’ remove 
enlarged pores, or perform other magical 
functions. 

On the other hand, perhaps 90 per cent 
of the women can secure definite improve- 
ment by systematic, rational procedures 
based on a correct understanding of the true 
problems involved. Fundamentally, the 
skin requires for its healthy activity: 

1. Cleanliness. This is of far greater importance 
than usually realized and involves much more 
than the simple use of soap and water or 
cleansing creams, or both. 

2. Stimulation. Stimulation through massage and 
the use of a wash cloth promotes the healthy 
activity of the skin, increasing the blood 
supply. 

3. Emollition. The use of an emollient cream is 
necessary to make the skin softer and more 
pliable when there is a deficiency of the natural 
oil (sebum). 

4. Protection. In our northern climate, winter 
weather, heated homes, wind, sun, and the 
elements have a drying and wrinkling effect 
on the skin unless protection is given by the 
proper use of creams, lotions, or powders. 


Procedures, of course, must be adjusted 
to the individual type of skin. Of course, 
the true foundation of beauty is health, 
which in turn depends on proper diet, exer- 
cise, rest, freedom from worry, and such 
factors. In addition, however, proper 


measures for the care of the skin must be 
applied early in life and continued if the 
skin is to be kept as healthy and attractive 
as possible and if premature aging is to be 
prevented. Even in cases where the skin 
has been neglected or where improper meas- 
ures have hitherto been taken, it is nearly 
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always possible to secure improvement. In 
fact, most women could with marked advan- 
tage change their present cosmetic proce- 
dures. 

It should be borne in mind that the epi- 
dermis (the outer part of the skin) is a 
horny layer like the hair and nails, continu- 
ally being removed or shed. Proper cleans- 
ing and stimulation assist in the process. 
Cleansing measures help also to prevent 
infection, which is one of the causes of skin 
eruption. The mouths of the hair follicles 
are the weakest point in the whole armor of 
theskin. These are the “pores” concerning 
which so much popular beauty advice is 
given—usually without much appreciation 
of basic facts. These openings must be 
kept clean. On the face, as on most of the 
other surfaces of the body, the hair follicles 
serve as outlets for the sebaceous (oil) 
glands. If they are functioning normally 
it is harmful to force into these ducts quan- 
tities of “beauty creams,” especially at 
night when the face should be given a physi- 
ological rest. Such a procedure will enlarge 
them and provide an ideal spot for black- 
heads and infection. Women who permit 
these oil ducts to remain constantly filled 
with an accumulation of sebum, dead skin 
cells, stale creams, and relics of old make-up 
cannot expect to have a healthy, attrac- 
tive skin. 

Cosmetics should be made of pure mate- 
rials only (at least U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
grade or equivalent) and should contain no 
irritating, harmful, or dangerous substances. 
Cosmetics most likely to be injurious are 
freckle removers which contain mercury, 
depilatories which contain sulfides, and face 
powders, rouges, and lipsticks which con- 
tain irritating or harmful dyes. Occasion- 
ally products have been put on the market 
which have caused serious injury. More 
frequent, however, have been certain 
types of skin irritation due to individual 
idiosyncrasies. Such irritations are now 
traced to allergy, and increasing knowledge 
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has shown which ingredients are most likely 
to cause trouble. 

In addition to providing suitable make- 
up, which is today commonly regarded as a 
social necessity, cosmetics should promote 
the normal functioning of the skin. This 
should bring genuine improvement and 
gradually lessen the need of special “‘treat- 
ment” except as this may be necessary to 
counteract the adverse influences of our 
climate and methods of living. 

The following list includes a few books 
and articles which are believed to be reliable 
and which are probably accessible in many 
libraries: 

BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


AnpREws, GeorGE Ciinton. Diseases of the Skin: 
a@ Text-book for Practitioners and Students. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1930, 1091 
pp-, $12. 

Standard treatise on dermatology. 

Cramp, ARTHUR J. Cosmetics and Allied Prepara- 
tions. Chicago: American Medical Assoc’n, 
68 pp., 15 cents. 

Very careful summary. 

FEINBERG, SAMUEL Maurice. Allergy in General 
Practice. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1934, 
339 pp., $4.50. 

Standard treatise on allergy. 

Pusey, WILLIAM ALLEN. Care of the Skin and Hair. 
New York: D. Appleton-[Century Co.], 1929, 
182 pp., $1.50. 

A useful book for the layman. 

Sutton, RicHarp LicHtTsBuRN, and Sutton, R. L., 
Jr. Introduction to Dermatology. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1933, 566 pp., $5. 

Standard treatise on dermatology. 

VAUGHAN, WARREN T. Allergy and Applied Im- 
munology. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1931, 
359 pp., $4.50. 

Standard treatise on allergy. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Downtnc, Joun G. Cosmetics, past and present. 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 102 (1934), June 23, pp. 2088-2091. 

GoopMaN, Herman. Cosmetics and your skin. 
Hygeia, Vol. 8 (1930), Feb., p. 123. 

[Special Cosmetic Number] American Medicine, 
Vol. 40 (1934), Sept. 

Epuram, JEROME W. The truth about cosmetics. 
American Mercury, Vol. 34 (1935), April, pp. 
492-498. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME ECONOM- 
ICS CLUB ACTIVITIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


SOPHIA REED 


Help in developing pleasant, practicable, 
and profitable programs is one of the things 
most frequently asked of the advisory com- 
mittee for the student clubs affiliated with 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. To learn what types of programs 
the girls themselves think are satisfactory, 
the committee decided two years ago to 
ask the clubs to send in brief descriptions 
of successful ones. The lists given beyond 
are based on the returns of that year, when 
Miss Minnie L. Irons was chairman, and 
on the 1935 reports in twenty-nine states. 

Clubs in high schools and colleges natur- 
ally do not want exactly the same kind of 
program, and so the lists for the two groups 
were made out separately. A glance at 
the reports showed however, that certain 
general features appeared in both. In the 
course of a year’s meetings both groups 
use talks, demonstrations, exhibits, social 
events; reports on club projects, state and 
national meetings, and other club activities; 
and very often some form of installation 
service and_ get-acquainted program. 
Among both groups the talks and demon- 
strations are given sometimes by invited 
speakers, sometimes by the members them- 
selves. Both groups appear interested in 
such things as cooperation in school and 
community activities, mother-daughter par- 
ties, the life of Ellen H. Richards and other 
home economics leaders, home life and 
home economics in other countries, hobbies, 
fashion shows with garments modeled and 
perhaps made by the girls, exhibits of 
special group work, club work in some 
phase of consumer education and of per- 
sonality development. How these and 
other subjects are presented, of course, 
varies with the abilities and circumstances 
of the individual club. 
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The programs reported naturally seemed 
to vary in value, and it was not always 
easy to classify them. The following lists 
embody the suggestions that appear most 
likely to be useful to other clubs and will 
perhaps help to meet a need until some- 
thing better can be worked out. 


TOPICS SUCCESSFUL IN COLLEGE 
CLUBS 


Stupy Projects 


Cooperation in American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation projects in study of hosiery, slips, or 
labels on canned goods 

Opportunities open to trained home economists 

What graduates are doing 

Life and work of Ellen H. Richards 

University health 

JourRNAL oF Home Economics: report on contents 
and value to members and other college students 

Review of home economics books or magazine 
articles 

Art in home economics 

Music in the home 

Etiquette and correct social usage 


CooPERATION IN COLLEGE OR COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 

Christmas party for underprivileged children 

Planning, planting, and tending a campus flower 
bed 

Sponsoring “Activity Day” for high school clubs 
in the community 

Helping with “Open House,” as during Farm and 
Home Week or special visitors’ day 

Arranging college or public exhibits in some phase 
of home economics, such as brasses, textiles, 
children’s toys 

Arranging radio broadcasts about home economics 
topics, such as practical applications of recent 
research findings 


PAGEANTS AND DRAMATIZATIONS 


Historic costume program, presented by members 
of the costume design class and illustrated by 
lantern slides with interesting comments on the 
pictures 

Pageant of modes and manners 

Costumes and customs of different places 

“Who’s Who in Home Economics,” a series of short 
talks, perhaps illustrated by portraits and other 
pictures, about leaders in home economics and 
their work 

“Planned and Canned,” dramatization of a garden 
and canning project 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


Cosmetics, by a beauty parlor specialist 

Food products (oils, sirups, teas, or spices), by 
persons who understand and can illustrate how 
they are made 


LEcTURES AND TALKS 

Accessories in dress, by a stylist 

Unusual curtain and drapery fabrics at low cost, 
by an interior decorator 

Diets planned for relief applicants and other points 
in relief work of interest to home economists, 
by a local relief worker 

Home economics in adult education 

The new food, drugs, and cosmetics bill 

Home life in some foreign country, by a person who 
has lived or traveled there 

Modern building materials 

Problems in rearing children before and after school 
age, by a local homemaker 

Opportunities for the home economist in social 
service, by a social service worker 

Selection of foods by children, by a dietitian 

What home economics means in actual home life, 
presented by a homemaker and by a student 
majoring in home economics 

What goes to make up a happy home life, by the 
university doctor or some other professionally 
qualified speaker 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES 

Annual steak roast for all home economics students 
and prospective freshmen 

Tea for new members 

Buffet supper for both present and former members 

Christmas party or dinner, introducing characteris- 
tic customs and dishes from different periods or 
countries 

“International” tea, perhaps featuring some one 
country 

Ellen H. Richards luncheon 

Breakfast hike 


TOPICS SUCCESSFUL IN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLUBS 


Stupy ProcRAMS 

Cooperation in American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation study of cosmetics 

History of home economics, national and local, 
including brief biographies 

Fields of work open to girls with high school home 
economics training 

Reviews of new home economics books or articles 

Home economics abroad (In one club each girl 
served a dish typical of some special country 
and told something about the latter.) 
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Making and keeping a health score card 

Worthy use of leisure time 

Hooked rugs: history, necessary equipment, present 
types 

Discussion of club business and organization; pins 
and mottoes; parliamentary procedure 

Debate; for example, on “Resolved that women 
should not work outside of the home” 


COOPERATION IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 

Cooperating with local Red Cross or other welfare 
agencies 

Providing Christmas or Thanksgiving baskets for 
underprivileged children or families 

Making scrapbooks for children in day nursery 

Making a frieze of colored pictures for kindergarten 
rooms 


PAGEANTS, AND DRAMATIZATIONS 


“Homemakers of Yesterday,” presentation of a 
colonial home showing typical furnishings, cos- 
tumes, and foods 

Making the most of our homes: exhibit and talks 
about inexpensive ways of adding to the attrac- 
tiveness of the home 

Making the most of our clothes: style show with 
girls modeling “‘made-overs” 

Plays or original skits on “Better Homes and Fam- 
ily Life,” or on consumer buying problems (for 
example, “A Bargain in Sheets” in the JouRNAL 
for January 1935) 

Handmade quilts: exhibit of old and new quilts, 
with informal talk on their development, names, 
and uses 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Table setting, by club members 

Cosmetics, by club members 

Different kinds of handwork (knitting, crocheting, 
weaving), by club members 

Sewing-machine attachments, by a representative 
of the manufacturers 


LecTuRES AND TALKS 
Antiques (One club arranged an exhibit in con- 
nection with this, and girls in old-fashioned cos- 
tumes served refreshments.) 
“International” meeting (At one of these a girl 
from Russia spoke, and there were appropriate 
songs and dances.) 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES 


Party for new members 

Party for freshmen (One club arranged this like a 
“home economics fair,” with stands and enter- 
tainment such as those found at a carnival and 


everything paid for with paper “money.”) 
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Party for boys’ clubs 
Hike to some special point of interest in the neigh- 
borhood 


A THREE-INCH SHELF OF HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


SYBIL L. SMITH 


November is stock-taking time in my 
office, for it is then that I assemble titles 
of research projects and publications for the 
year on home economics research at the 
land-grant institutions and prepare a report 
on the year’s progress. 

On going over the list of publications for 
the year 1935, I was struck by the number 
of experiment station bulletins included and 
the variety of subject matter reported. As 
I was wondering how best I might call atten- 
tion to these bulletins as indicating the ac- 
ceptance of every phase of home economics 
on the program of experiment station re- 
search, I happened to notice in the Saturday 
Review of Literature Alexander Woollcott’s 
description of his recent anthology The 
W oollcott Reader as a five-inch shelf. A good 
idea! I collected the bulletins and found 
that three inches of shelf space would ac- 
commodate them without crowding. And 
so I presented the list in my report to the 
home economics section of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities at 
its November meeting. This is how the 
list reads: 

A THREE-INCH SHELF OF EXPERIMENT 


STATION BULLETINS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH, 1935 


Food Preparation 

The native fruits of North Dakota and their use, 
A. F. Yeacer, E. Latzxe, and D. BERRIGAN. 
N. Dak. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 281 (1935) 26 pp. 

Pinto beans: Their preparation and palatabil- 
ity, M. L. Greenwoop. N. Mex. Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 231 (1935) 16 pp. 

Baking angel food cake at any altitude, M. A. 
Barmore. Colo. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Tech. Bull. 
13 (1935) 15 pp. 

Passing an electric current through food and fruit 
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juice. I. Design and use of suitable equip- 
ment. II. Cooking food and sterilizing fruit 
juices, L. E. Sater. Jowa Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Research Bull. 181 (1935) 312 pp. 

Food Composition 

The vitamin B content of raw pinto beans, M. L. 
Greenwoop. N. Mex. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
232 (1935) 19 pp. 

The vitamin C content of the Russet Burbank 
potato of Idaho, E. Woops. Idaho Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 219 (1935) 29 pp. 

Food Habits and Nutritional Development of Children 

A study of the food habits and physical develop- 
ment of preschool children over a two-year 
period, with special reference to seasonal varia- 
tions in growth, H. McKay and M. B. Patron. 
Ohio Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 549 (1935) 72 pp. 

The use of milk, fruit and vegetables in the diet 
of rural Rhode Island school children, B. M. 
Kuscukxe and M. Wuitremore. R. J. Agr. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. 253 (1935) 18 pp. 

Factors promoting positive health in school chil- 
dren, A. P. Brown. Utah Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. 257 (1935) 48 pp. 

Nutritional Needs of Pregnancy 

Studies in metabolism during pregnancy, C. M. 
Coons, A. T. ScHTEFELBuscH, G. B. MARSHALL, 
and R. R. Coons. Okla. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
223 (1935) 113 pp. 

Food Consumption Habits and Food Budgets 

Food consumption and use of time for food work 
among farm families in the South Carolina 
Piedmont, A. M. Moser. S. C. Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 300 (1935) 80 pp. 

Farm family diets in the South Carolina Pied- 
mont, A. M. Moser. S. C. Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Circ. 53 (1935) 31 pp. 

A food budget for Vermont farm families, D. 
Emery. Vé. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 393 (1935) 
24 pp. 

Household Production vs. Purchase of Consumer 

Goods and Services 

The relative economy of household production 
and of purchase of white bread, M. Muse and 
M. I. Liston. Vt. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 392 
(1935) 39 pp. 

Time and cost evaluation of home laundering, 
V. E. Sater. Wash. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 317 
(1935) 26 pp. 

Textile and Clothing Selection 

A study of wool flannels, serges, and gabardines, 
E. L. Puetrs, R. Grraup, M. Dretricn, and 
E. Tuompson. Minn. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 104 (1935) 80 pp. 

Selection, care, and wearing qualities of women’s 
silk hosiery, J. E. RicHarpsoN and V. BAKER. 
Mont. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 299 (1935) 75 pp. 
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Further studies of the effect of sunlight on the 
strength and color of cotton fabrics, M. A. 
Grimes. Tex. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 506 (1935) 


42 pp. 
Standards of Living of Farm Families 
A study of farm families and their standards of 
living in selected districts of Nebraska, 1931- 
1933, M. Feppe and R. Linnquist. Nebr. 
Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research Bull. 78 (1935) 39 pp. 
How farm families meet the emergency, E. L. 
KrRKPATRICK, R. Toucu, and M. L. Cow .es. 
Wisc. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research Bull. 126 (1935) 
40 pp. 
Housing 
Status of town and village housing in Iowa, M. 
G. Rem. Jowa Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research Bull. 
186 (1935) pp. 49-173. 
Child Development and Parent Education 
Ten-year report of studies in child development 
and parent education, E. B. Wartnc. [N. Y.] 
Cornell Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 638 (1935) 69 pp. 
Vocational Guidance 
Attitudes of high school seniors toward farming 
and other vocations, M. E. Frayser. S. C. 
Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 302 (1935) 32 pp. 


Space permits only one or two of many 
possible comparisons of the three-inch shelf 
with The Woollcott Reader. The three-inch 
shelf is a little more difficult to secure, for it 
is not available in bound form in any book- 
store but must be assembled from 18 experi- 
ment stations in as many states. However, 
it will not cost so much as the Reader, for 
the experiment stations as a rule are rather 
liberal in the free distribution of their pub- 
lications on request. Another point in 
favor of the three-inch shelf is that it can 
be assembled in part, while with The Wooll- 
cott Reader it is all or nothing, whatever may 
be the special reading interests of the pur- 
chaser. There is a point of resemblance 
between the two. Both are admittedly in- 
complete. For other publications which 
found no place on the three-inch shelf I 
would refer you to the mimeographed pub- 
lication “Research in Home Economics at 
the Land-Grant Institutions, 1935-1936,” 
available on request at the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETINGS 


As usual, the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics is to hold 
sessions during the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in St. Louis from 
February 22 to 27. The home economists 
have chosen Saturday, February 22, as 
their date and the Chase Hotel, Lindell and 
Kingshighway, as meeting place. They are 
arranging morning and afternoon sessions 
and a luncheon. 

The theme for the day is “Home Eco- 
nomics in Education.” The morning session 
will be a general one at which speakers will 
be educators and administrators represent- 
ing special fields of education. 

For the afternoon meetings the members 
and guests of the Department will break up 
into groups for informal discussion of special 
topics under leaders of national reputation. 

The luncheon will be at 12 o’clock; the 
price per plate will be $1.35; and reserva- 
tions may be made through Miss Edena 
Schaumberg, Board of Education, 911 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. There 
will be one speaker, Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
president of the N. E. A. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


On page 94 the JourNAL has the pleasure 
of publishing the first of the series of short 
articles which it plans to carry about home 
economics in the five states of the Inland 
Empire Region, that is, the states which 
will be hostesses to the American Home 
Economics Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Seattle July 6 to 9, 1936. Seattle 


is not included in this description of devel- 
opments in Washington because, as our spe- 
cial hostess city, it seemed quite worthy of 
an article of its own; and this we hope to 


’ publish a little later. 


One characteristic of home economists in 
Washington which this month’s article fails 
to mention and which we fear may be absent 
from the one about Seattle, is their excellent 
organizing ability and willingness to work 
for their professional organization. When 
Association members receive the February 
Bulletin they will see how efficiently ar- 
rangements for the meeting are proceeding. 
And most grateful will they be for the de- 
tailed suggestions about routes—by road, 
rail, water, even air. As for the trips 
planned in connection with the meetings, 
seldom if ever has the Association met 
within striking distance of so many cele- 
brated wonders of nature, and our hostesses 
are very skillful in making us realize this. 
Practically all of us will be faced with a 
terrible embarrassment of choice and will 
spend many an odd moment trying to decide 
how we want most to use the time and 
money that we can give to our trip to 
Seattle. 


SCHOOL GIRLS AND COSMETICS 


Whatever other generations may have 
felt—or still feel—about the use of cos- 
metics by young girls, there is no over- 
looking the fact that the girls do use them. 
Moreover, most of them select their own, 
making this group of commodities a con- 
venient subject for a study in consumer 
purchasing. It also offers several other 
special advantages for this purpose. There 
are many competing kinds on the market: 
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the advertising, packaging, and other sales 
methods often illustrate particularly sig- 
nificant points; and the range of selling 
prices and the relation of price to cost of 
ingredients are sometimes too striking to 
be overlooked. Just now it happens to 
lead naturally to the subject of legislation 
for the protection of consumers. 

Interesting in this connection are figures 
collected last spring by means of question- 
naires sent to 400 ninth-grade girls in the 
State of Washington. Of the 400 only two 
reported that they used no cosmetics of 
any kind. The proportions of the 400 who 
reported using preparations for different 
purposes were as follows: face powder, 86 
per cent; lipstick, 74.5 per cent; creams, 
71.5 per cent; lotions, 69.5 per cent; rouge, 
65.5 per cent; eyelash paint, 21.8 per cent. 

These figures are taken from the Septem- 
ber Bulletin of the Home Economics 
Division of the Washington State Board for 
Vocational Education, which gives eight 
units on consumer education worked out in 
1935 by teachers in summer classes at the 
University and Washington State College. 
“The Selection and Use of Cosmetics” is 
the second in the list, and the nine pages 
devoted to it develop it along the lines of 
health and personality as well as of cos- 
metics themselves. 


¢ 


REVISION OF THE FEDERAL 
FOOD AND DRUG BILL 


All who are working for legislation to 
protect consumers of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics will be grateful to the National 
League of Women Voters for making avail- 
able two very helpful bulletins. 

One is a four-page leaflet or dodger which 
states the main points of the argument in 
brief, clear sentences arranged on the page 
so that the reader gets the idea at a glance. 
The title page reads: “Needed: A New 


Food and Drug Law. Know the Need, . 


Know the Solution, Express Your Opinion.” 
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“Buyers Beware” is a longer, 15-page 
pamphlet in which Mrs. Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb presents “The Case for the New 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Legislation.” 
It first outlines what the 1906 law did and 
did not do, with brief discussion of its lack 
of provisions to control advertising, cos- 
metics, therapeutic devices, and grading of 
food products, and of loopholes and admin- 
istrative weaknesses; then describes the 
provisions of the Senate bill of 1935, with 
the arguments against it; and reaches this 
conclusion: 


Not all advertisers, publishers, and food, drug, 
and cosmetics producers are opposed to a new and 
stronger law. Many favor the extension of regula- 
tion. They believe that certain indefensible prac- 
tices which are detrimental both to the more honest 
members in these lines of business and to the con- 
sumer will be checked by such legislation. 

The issue, therefore, narrows down to that 
of safety for the public versus profits for the 
unscrupulous. 


Both bulletins may be purchased at cost 
price from the National League of Women 
Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., “Needed: A New Food and Drug 
Law” at 75 cents for 50 copies and “Buyers 
Beware” at 15 cents a copy. 

Apt confirmation of the point made in the 
first paragraph quoted was found in a 
letter recently received by the legislative 
committee of a woman’s organization that 
supports the revision of the bill. It is 
from the president of Grand Chapter of 
Beta Beta Lambda, a national organization 
of beauty culturists, and contains this 
sentence: “Beauty culturists are at the 
mercy of misbranded and misrepresented 
cosmetics, and we will be glad if we can 
have some protection.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


Two notable features of the biennial con- 
ference which this Association held in St. 
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Louis October 31 to November 2 were, first, 
the evidences of the rapidly increasing 
strength of the organization itself and the 
widening of its interests and contacts; and, 
second, its successful application of the dis- 
cussion method to the group meetings that 
made up most of the program. 

Illustrative of the former was the partici- 
pation of state and local public school offi- 
cials and of delegates from many civic, 
social, and professional] organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of young children and 
their families. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was represented by 
Lydia V. Swanson, acting head of the de- 
partment of child development at Iowa 
State College; and to her the JourNAL is 
largely indebted for its information about 
the meeting. Some of the active interests 
of the nursery school people were reflected 
in the resolutions passed. These included 
work for nursery schools as part of the regu- 
lar public school system; immediate con- 
tinuation of the federal emergency nursery 
school program under adequate supervision; 
continued cooperation with the federal 
agencies in setting up and maintaining 
standards for emergency nursery schools; 
efforts to have as much as possible of the 
benefits of the emergency program carried 
over into the regular school system when 
relief funds are discontinued; promotion of 
research in child development and in meth- 
ods of evaluating and reconstructing nurs- 
ery school procedures; enlisting the coopera- 
tion of social agencies in developing nursery 
school standards as to personnel, health, 
housing, and education; and active interest 
in problems of housing as these affect the 
child. 

As regards the conduct of the discussions, 
each group had a chairman, a recorder, and 
several discussion leaders. The chairman 
stated the issues or problems to be dis- 
cussed, and the discussion leaders gave short 
talks. The meeting was then thrown open 
for discussion by the whole group. Topics 
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emphasized in the discussions (as in the 
resulting resolutions) were the federal pro- 
gram in nursery school education and the 
integration of the nursery school into the 
public school program. 

At the general session that opened the 
meetings the president, Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, spoke on “Problems and Issues of the 
National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion.”” She outlined the history of the or- 
ganization, pointing out the importance 
nursery education has assumed in the ten 
years since the founding of the Association, 
and reviewed the rapid development of 
emergency nursery schools and the impor- 
tant part the Association has played in sup- 
porting and guiding the movement. An 
evening meeting open to the public had for 
its general topic “Meeting the Needs of the 
Young Child.” The speakers were Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Blatz, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, and 
Dr. George D. Stoddard. At the Confer- 
ence dinner Dr. Davis spoke on “Social 
Responsibility for the Young Child in Euro- 
pean Countries’ and Dr. Borden S. Veeder 
on “Social Responsibility for Meeting the 
Health Needs of America’s Young 
Children.” 

Officers of the Association for the next 
biennium are Dr. Ruth Andrus, president; 
Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, vice-president; and 
Dr. Josephine C. Foster, secretary and 
treasurer. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The meetings held by the home economics 
section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities in Washington on 
November 18, 19, and 20 were unanimously 
rated as exceptionally successful, with an 
unusually good attendance and very live 
discussions ot live topics. 

Two trends stood out clearly in the delib- 
erations. First, a change in emphasis, with 
cultural values, workable standards, and 
ideals that will lead to an enrichment of 
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family life coming to the front as more im- 
mediate objectives for both home economics 
teaching and research. Second, the need 
for more integration of resident and exten- 
sion teaching and research to the end that 
resident teaching and research may be more 
aware of home situations and extension 
more familiar with classroom teaching and 
the results of research. 

The probable expansion of the home dem- 
onstration program brought a lively dis- 
cussion of curriculum needs for training 
home economics extension teachers. As a 
result Miss Jessie W. Harris and the com- 
mittee on instruction, of which she is chair- 
man, were instructed to conduct a study 
during the coming year of the adequacy of 
present home economics training for exten- 
sion teaching and make suggestions for im- 
provement. 

The opportunity for more integrated re- 
search as well as cooperative research by 
department and public and private agencies 
received emphasis, with discussions of the 
house, textiles and clothing, and family con- 
sumption as especially important fields of 
investigations. The luncheon at which Dr. 
Stanley and Miss Smith told of home eco- 
nomics research under way in the Bureau 
of Home Economics and the experiment sta- 
tions all but overflowed its fairly large room. 
Miss Smith’s contribution on page 100 is a 
by-product of what she reported on, and 
her “‘three-inch shelf” of bulletins shows the 
subjects on which home economists in the 
land-grant colleges are carrying on research. 

The Washington meeting was the first 
one at which the home economics section 
had an official committee on instruction and 
official subcommittees on extension organi- 
zation and policy and experiment station 
organization and policy. It is interesting 
to note in passing that the subcommittee on 
home economics for extension organization 
and policy has been incorporated with the 
general committee and will no longer exist 
as a subcommittee. 
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PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Where and how to publish the results of 
research carried on by state agricultural ex- 
periment stations has long been a difficult 
question, one to which a special committee 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities has been giving serious 
attention. The report submitted at the 
November meeting by the chairman, S. W. 
Fletcher of Pennsylvania, is the result of 
careful study, and some of its general state- 
ments are well worth quoting here. 

Current practice is thus summarized: 


A survey of current practice reveals that most 
of the stations use the journals and proceedings and 
pay nominal sums for a limited number of reprints. 
Fifteen stations have occasionally paid for the over- 
run of manuscripts or for the cost of additional illus- 
trations and tabular material. 

The present attitude of the directors toward the 
subsidy policy ranges between two extremes. On 
the one hand are those—a very few—who hold that 
the best interests of agricultural science will be 
served if no technical bulletins are published by the 
experiment stations, but popular bulletins only; that 
all technical papers should appear in the national 
organs of the science that they represent and be paid 
for, in part or in full. A contrasting point of view 
is held by those who are of the opinion that the 
originating station should publish the results of all 
its research so far as is practicable; that journals 
and proceedings should be used only when station 
printing resources are inadequate, and never 
through the aid of a subsidy save for the purchase 
of reprints. The majority opinion lies between 
these two extremes. 


The conclusions reached by the commit- 
tee are: 


1. The question of whether to publish technical 
papers in journals and proceedings or in bulletins, 
or both, is a local issue which should be decided by 
each station rather than by agreement among all 
stations. 

2. It is neither possible nor desirable for all sta- 
tions to pay for space in scientific journals or pro- 
ceedings, except for overrun in text and illustrations. 
It is not possible because of legal restrictions in the 
use of federal funds and, in some states, in state 
funds also. It is not desirable because, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, it is unsound in principle from 
the point of view of both the stations and the jour- 
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nals. The committee is of the opinion that the 
best interests of the stations will be served, espe- 
cially in their public relations, by publishing tech- 
nical as well as popular manuscripts in the station 
series; that it is important to preserve to the editors 
of journals and proceedings complete independence 
of judgment in the critical appraisal of manuscripts, 
and that this principle is likely to become vitiated 
if the acceptance of subsidies should become gen- 
eral; that it is equally important to preserve to 
scientific workers in all fields equality of opportunity 
for publication, and that if a subsidy policy were 
adopted by a considerable number of stations it 
would be a handicap to those stations which lack 
state funds or which are prevented by state regula- 
tions from paying for space. 

3. The agricultural experiment stations are vi- 
tally concerned in maintaining the scientific journals 
and proceedings as auxiliary agencies for reporting 
the results of research. To this end, the committee 
suggests that each station give consideration to the 
following publication policy: 

The publication of the final results of all major 
research projects in the bulletin series of the station. 

The publication of progress reports, significant 
minor phases of the work, and descriptions of re- 
search technique, in journals or proceedings, pay- 
ment to be made only for overrun in text or illus- 
trations, or for special work. 

A much more liberal policy in the purchase of 
reprints than has thus far prevailed, not only be- 
cause these can be used to advantage, but also 
because this is a means of compensating, in some 
measure, for the service rendered to stations by the 


journals and proceedings. 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Miss Baylor’s death on December 18 oc- 
curred after page proof of the January Jour- 
NAL had been returned to the printer, so 
that nothing more could be then done to 
inform our readers than to add a brief foot- 
note to the editorial about her retirement 
on November 1. 

Although her high-hearted courage made 
her loathe to admit it, it was perfectly evi- 
dent at the time of her retirement that her 
health was steadily failing. Her friends 
will always be glad to remember that she 
was able to continue her official work until 
just before the final break, and that in the 
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few weeks following her retirement she was 
well enough to enjoy the tributes that 
poured in to her from all sides. JOURNAL 
readers will share its satisfaction in knowing 
that she saw proof of the January editorial. 
It was sent with the request that Miss 
Baylor verify the facts, but not the opinions, 
for which the editor claimed all responsi- 
bility; and Miss Baylor’s reply was full of 
humorous graciousness and pleasure. 

Her heart gave her more and more serious 
trouble, and by December 15 it was evident 
that she needed special care. She was 
taken to the Emergency Hospital where the 
end came with little or no consciousness on 
her part. A simple funeral service was held 
in Washington, and burial was in her old 
home in Indiana. 

Miss Baylor’s friends have always known 
that she was in correspondence with old 
pupils and professional associates from the 
first days of her teaching in Indiana on. 
The messages that have poured in since 
November have made them realize how 
very many such old friendships she had kept 
active during her busy life and how much 
her warm personal concern had meant to 
all these men and women. It makes one 
wonder whether anything a teacher gives to 
students is as valuable as this generous 
and heartfelt interest in them as individuals. 


LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL 


The death of Dr. Mendel in New Haven 
on December 9 removes one of the best- 
known American authorities on human nu- 
trition and one much esteemed by workers 
in that field for his research, his writings, 
and his stimulating talks. 

Dr. Mendel was born in Delhi, New York, 
in 1872 and took both his bachelor’s degree 
and that of Ph.D. at Yale University. 
Soon after the latter was granted him in 
1893 he joined the faculty there and re- 
mained with Yale throughout his life. In 
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1920 he was promoted to the newly estab- 
lished Sterling professorship in physiological 
chemistry and in 1924 became chairman of 
the physiological department. He received 
honorary degrees from several universities 
and was a member of many learned societies 
both here and abroad. 

His health broke a year and a half ago, 
and he was forced to drop all work. His 
wife was his devoted companion until her 
sudden death less than a month before his 
own. 

Dr. Mendel won an international reputa- 
tion by his extensive original investigations 
in some of the biochemical aspects of nutri- 
tion, but he was also widely known and 
admired for his ability in presenting techni- 
cal facts in a way to make the layman ap- 
preciate their significance. His work and 
writings reflect his broad understanding of 
the problems of human nutrition. 

He was always friendly to home eco- 
nomics and home economists, many of 
whom studied under him. The paper on 
“Fields of Research in Nutrition” which 
he gave before the food and nutrition divi- 
sion of the American Home Economics 
Association at the New York Meeting and 
which appeared in the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics for September 1935 must have 
been one of the last that he prepared. It is 
typical of his agreeable style, his scholar- 
ship, and his wide vision. 


NATIONAL STUDIES OF FAMILY 
CONSUMPTION 


It was welcome news in December that 
the Controller-General had authorized and 
the President had approved the use of 
W.P.A. funds for a nation-wide study of 
consumption goods and services. For years 


home economists, along with economists, 
sociologists, social workers, and many 
others, have been emphasizing the need for 
a study of what families are actually con- 
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suming. The survey of expenditures by 
industria] families which the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made nearly 
twenty years ago is still our nearest ap- 
proach to a complete picture; but it is so 
limited in scope and now so out of date 
that no amount of piecing out with figures 
from other sources or of tinkering with price 
changes can make it a safe or satisfactory 
basis for saying what is current usage or 
what should be produced to meet probable 
demand. 

The investigation is to include two closely 
coordinated projects. One will deal with 
rural and town families and will be made 
under the Bureau of Home Economics. 
The other will deal with families in cities 
and industrial towns and will be made under 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The plans 
for both projects have been developed 
jointly by the bureaus in cooperation with 
the consumption research staff of the 
National Resources Committee and the 
Central Statistical Board; the chairman 
of the directing committee was Gardiner C. 
Means, and the representatives of the two 
bureaus were Hildegarde Kneeland and 
Faith M. Williams. 

The data will be gathered by personal 
interviews in carefully selected areas and 
from families of different size, make-up, 
income levels, and racial groups. The 
schedules will cover the kinds, amount, 
and value of goods and services which the 
families consume. 

For the Bureau of Home Economics 
study of rural and town consumption the 
sum of $2,330,636 has been allotted to the 
Department of Agriculture. The project 
will cover 46,000 families in 23 states. 
It will employ a field staff averaging more 
than 2,700 men and women, with an admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff of more than 
150, most of whom will be occupied at 
least seven months. About &5 per cent of 
the allotment for the project will be used 
in payment for services of field agents; for 
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statistical, clerical, and other office workers 
drawn from the relief rolls; and for use of 
machines, transportation, and other non- 
salary expenses. 

The information gathered will be im- 
portant to producers and distributors of 
agricultural and industrial products, as well 
as to consumers and those concerned with 
the economics of the household. Not only 
will it show the kinds and quantities of 
goods and services consumed and amounts 
spent for different items of family living, 
but it will indicate the value received for 
time and money spent in terms of nutritive 
adequacy of diet as affecting health, hous- 
ing, and other items in the family standard 
of living. The results should be helpful 
in planning better land utilization and are 
particularly needed by government agencies 
and other organizations concerned with 
raising the levels of living in this country. 

Because it is a W.P.A. project, as much 
as possible of the work will be done during 
the current fiscal year. A minor part of 
the field force may be continued for another 
six or seven months to complete the collec- 
tion of yearly household accounts and food 
records from a small sample of families. 
Tabulation of data and preparation of 
reports will necessarily lag behind the 
collection of schedules, but it is hoped that 
preliminary reports by communities giving 
primary tabulations without much inter- 
pretation can be issued promptly. Later 
reports will presumably analyze and inter- 
pret the findings according to social- 
economic groups, and there will be a final 
summary report which will bring together 
the results of both projects. 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS, 1935 


Dr. Stanley’s annual report as chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
follows for the most part the lines of former 
years, and the chief differences are those of 
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emphasis rather than of subject. Through- 
out there is special attention to adjustment 
to changing conditions and a notable point- 
ing up of the work toward consumer 
problems. Theoretically the Bureau has 
always been recognized as dealing with the 
interests of final consumers rather than 
those of producers and distributors, but it 
has taken the general development of 
“consumer consciousness” to bring this so 
much to the fore. 

The first of the brief resumés of the 
activities of the various divisions of the 
Bureau shows that the work in foods and 
nutrition is being carried on along the 
usual lines. It includes continued com- 
pilation of data on food composition, re- 
search on the vitamin content of a variety 
of minor food products not heretofore 
investigated from this point of view, and 
studies of food utilization, including further 
work on cooking fats and on the effect of 
cooking on meats; the latter is perhaps 
the most extensive, systematic study which 
the Bureau has carried out and one in 
which it has for several years been cooperat- 
ing with the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The report, of course, mentions no names, 
but home economists may like to be re- 
minded that Charlotte Chatfield is in charge 
of the food composition work, Dr. Hazel 
Munsell of the nutrition research, and Dr. 
Florance King of food utilization. 

The statement of the textile and clothing 
division shows how well its work is planned 
in relation to consumer interests. Practi- 
cally all the subjects chosen for technical 
study are ones on which information is 
immediately useful to homemakers and 
which at the same time evidently form 
essential parts of a carefully considered 
program of research. The buying guides 
for clothing and household textiles which 
the division has published are important 
contributions to the scanty list of reliable 
statements for consumer purchasers. It 
would be quite contrary to precedent for 
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such an official report to refer to the success 
of the head of this division as interpreter 
of the consumer’s point of view to the 
textile and retail world; but readers of the 
news, miscellany, and abstract sections of 
the JourNAL realize how much Ruth 
O’Brien has strengthened the consumer’s 
and the Bureau’s cause among influential 
groups. 

The housing and equipment studies are 
among the latest of the Bureau’s activities, 
and so far funds have not been available 
to develop them as rapidly as the need for 
them has developed. Government housing 
projects naturally turn to the Bureau for 
advice in planning and equipping the house 
so that it will give maximum satisfaction 
to the housekeeper and her family; yet 
most unfortunately the meager resources 
of the Bureau have not allowed it to employ 
a specialist for house planning or to do more 
than make a beginning in studies of kitchen 
arrangement and tests of refrigerators and 
electric stoves. 

The section of the report devoted to 
economic studies deals mainly with con- 
sumption habits and needs of families, 
especially with the work done in Southern 
Appalachian areas in cooperation with 
other federal and state agencies. Activities 
which this division now has under way 
include a compilation of studies of family 
living in this and other countries, the 
development (in cooperation with the 
Extension Service) of a household account 
book as a tool for improved utilization of 
family resources, and increased work in 
consumer buying problems, including co- 
operation with other agencies. Planning 
the W.P.A. study described in the preceding 
editorial is briefly referred to in Dr. Stan- 
ley’s report; but she naturally does not say 
that since Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland has 
been “loaned” to the National Resources 
Committee the direction of the economics 
division has fallen on Dr. Day Monroe, 
who came to the Bureau from Cornell in 
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July. It is fortunate that the latter is an 
exceptionally alert, capable worker, for in 
addition to her Bureau work she will have 
to bear the brunt of the supervision of the 
W.P.A. project. 

Another phase of the work which has not 
been enough in the foreground to warrant 
official mention this year, but which is 
increasing the repute of the Bureau in the 
field of food economics, is Dr. Hazel Stiebel- 
ing’s study of dietary requirements at 
different income levels. Despite the excite- 
ment aroused a year or more ago by the 
publication of the bulletin on this subject 
among interests that failed to understand 
the real significance of some of its state- 
ments and therefore protested vociferously, 
it is now quietly accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was intended. Reports and 
discussions of problems of food supply and 
nutrition constantly refer to it as a standard 
guide. Word comes from Geneva that at 
the recent international conference called 
by the League of Nations to consider 
standards in nutrition work the Stiebeling 
figures were frequently mentioned as famil- 
iar to all nutritionists. 


‘TWAS EVER THUS 


A friend has sent in a squib that appeared 
in Life on September 12, 1924, and we repro- 
duce it here because it seems to incline the 
reader of 1936 to a certain melancholy 
speculation. 


DIETETIC PROGRESS 


(FROM THE CRADLE TO WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS) 

Milk 

Milk and bread 

Milk, bread, egg, and spinach 

Oatmeal, bread and butter, green apples, and all- 
day suckers 

Ice-cream soda and hot dogs 

Coffee and apple pie 

Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee, and apple pie 

Tomato soup, roast beef, baked potatoes, creamed 
oyster plant, fruit salad, strawberry ice cream, 
demi-tasse 
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Paté de foie gras, veau 4 la Blanquette, potatoes 
Parisienne, eggplant a |’Opera, salade chiffonade, 
péche plombiére, demi-tasse, Roquefort cheese 

Two soft-boiled eggs, toast, and tea 

Crackers and milk 


Is there not a depressing lack of difference 
between the culinary high style of today and 
that shown in item 9? And what of the 
curious fact that the rhythm of the progress 
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is one that seems to characterize the dietary 
history of the economically uninhibited 
individual regardless of era? Is the rise in 
gastronomic gratification worth the fall 
which follows? And what if the victim can 
recuperate in so delightful a place as White 
Sulphur? Or is the idea that there can be 
no recuperation? We doubt if 1948 will 
be able to tell all of the answers. 


RESEARCH 


TRACE ELEMENTS IN NUTRITION! 


C. A. ELVEHJEM 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


subject of the so-called trace 
S\<qj elements in nutrition is a rather 
2) new one. If we examine the 
ESN third edition (1926) of Sher- 
man’s Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, we 
find only a mention of the possible presence 
of copper, manganese, and zinc in the hu- 
man body. However, in his fourth edition 
(1932) he devotes an entire chapter to the 
subject of iron and copper. Since Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose (1) reviewed in 1932 the 
important facts known about the trace 
elements at that time, this discussion will 
be limited to the work conducted since then. 

Iron can hardly be included in the group 
of trace elements, but I want to consider it 
along with copper, manganese, and zinc 
because the increased knowledge about 
copper has aided greatly in an understand- 
ing of iron metabolism. Let us consider 
first what has been learned about copper 
in the last few years. It is now definitely 
established that copper has nothing to do 
with iron assimilation but functions in the 
conversion of the absorbed iron into hemo- 
globin. Elvehjem and Sherman (2) showed 
that anemic rats fed iron alone assimilated 
the iron but stored it in the liver rather 
than converting it into hemoglobin. When 
the iron additions were discontinued and 
followed by copper supplements, the store 
of iron in the liver decreased and a cor- 
responding increase in the blood hemoglo- 
bin resulted. Similar results have been re- 
corded by Cunningham (3) and Josephs (4). 

1 Given before the food and nutrition division, 
American Home Economics Association, June, 1935. 
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Some workers have attempted to sepa- 
rate the activity of iron and copper in blood 
restoration. They have suggested that 
iron stimulates new cell formation and cop- 
per functions in stimulating the maturation 
of the erythrocytes. Schultze and Elveh- 
jem (5) have shown that a typical reticulo- 
cyte response, which is indicative of new 
cell formation, can be produced only when 
both iron and copper act together. This 
has led us (6) to conclude that in the pres- 
ence of both these elements active hemo- 
globin production takes place and that this 
newly formed hemoglobin or related com- 
pound stimulates the cell forming tissues 
such as the bone marrow to pour new cells 
into the blood stream. In a further at- 
tempt to demonstrate the specific action of 
copper, Cohen and Elvehjem (7) found that 
the a component of cytochrome, the hema- 
tin containing respiratory pigment present 
in practically all living cells, was greatly 
reduced in anemic rats. This component 
reappeared in a few days by feeding copper 
alone, while iron alone had no effect. Thus 
copper affects the formation of other iron- 
containing compounds as well as blood 
hemoglobin. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that we find copper so universally 
present in all living matter. The reason 
that copper has been associated only with 
hemoglobin formation is obvious because 
this result of copper deficiency is most 
readily recognized and measured. It is 
quite possible that other disturbances may 
result from lack of copper without any 
noticeable change in the blood stream. 
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Although we now have fairly complete 
figures for the copper content of different 
foods, it is difficult to give any definite 
figures concerning the copper requirements 
of humans. Hodges and Peterson (8) have 
calculated the daily intake to vary from 
0.8 mg. for a child three to four years old to 
4.81 mg. for the working man. That the 
amount in an ordinary diet does not greatly 
exceed the requirement, especially in chil- 
dren, is readily evident from the recent 
studies by Daniels and Wright (9). They 
suggest that the diet for children of pre- 
school age should include 0.1 mg. per kilo 
of body weight. It should also be pointed 
out that all the copper in food may not be 
available, but any dietary deficiency may 
be readily supplied by simple copper salts. 
The fact that copper functions in hemo- 
globin formation only after the iron has 
been assimilated makes the question of the 
availability of iron in our diet a very per- 
tinent one. In 1884 Bunge (10) made the 
following statement: 
Our food contains no iron in inorganic combination. 
Iron is found in our food only in the complicated 
organic forms which have been built up by the life 
processes of the plant. In this form is the iron 
absorbed and assimilated and from these forms 
hemoglobin is produced. 


In light of our present knowledge I know of 
no statement which could have been further 
from the truth; yet this belief has been car- 
ried into our textbooks, and many medical 
men still advocate the use of organic iron. 
Abderhalden (11) concluded that inor- 
ganic iron was assimilated but that it was 
not used for the production of hemoglobin. 
Mitchell and co-workers (12, 13) differen- 
tiated between the availability of various 
organic sources of iron and soluble and 
insoluble inorganic salts. When rapid 
hemoglobin formation was obtained with 
simple iron salts plus copper it was natural 
to expect that the iron in our foods would 
certainly be readily utilized. But it is 
never safe to make general conclusions 
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until the question is answered by ex- 
perimentation. 

The importance of a study of the avail- 
ability of different forms of iron first im- 
pressed me in the fall of 1929. During a 
day I spent with Dr. McGowan at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, he said, “I accept the re- 
sults reported for copper when it is used 
with inorganic salts but if organic iron such 
as hemoglobin or hematin were used there 
would be no need for copper.”’ Of course 
I didn’t agree with him, but there were no 
facts to substantiate my arguments. The 
results (14) obtained to answer this ques- 
tion may be summarized very briefly. 
Anemic animals cannot utilize hematin 
iron in the absence of copper to a greater 
advantage than inorganic salts. Even in 
the presence of copper the recovery with 
hematin iron is much inferior to that with 
ferric chloride. If the iron content of the 
liver is determined the results show that 
hematin iron cannot be assimilated. This 
means that we cannot rely on the total iron 
content of our foods. We started to work, 
therefore, on the determination of the non- 
hematin iron in foods by Hill’s aa dipyridy] 
method and compared the results obtained 
with those found by animal feeding. These 
results have been published in recent papers 
by Sherman, Elvehjem, and Hart (15, 16). 
The results obtained by chemical analyses 
and animal feeding have checked in every 
case except that of egg yolk. The dipyridyl 
method shows that 100 per cent of the total 
iron is available, but if egg yolk is fed as the 
sole source of iron and copper to anemic 
rats on a milk diet very little hemoglobin 
regeneration is obtained. If a relatively 
large excess of copper is added, normal re- 
generation results. Thus there is some- 
thing in egg yolk, probably sulfur (17), 
which retards copper assimilation. This 
can also be demonstrated when egg yolk 
and liver are fed together. Liver alone 
gives good regeneration, but if half the iron 
is supplied as liver and the other half as 
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egg yolk, the regeneration is retarded. This 
fact may not be of great practical sig- 
nificance, but we should keep in mind that 
the copper in our diet may not always be 
readily assimilated. 

In most kinds of food the available iron 
is readily determined by treating the fresh 
food with 10 per cent acetic acid and adding 
dipyridyl and a reducing reagent such as 
sodium hydrosulfite. Alcohol may be 
added to remove any turbidity. The sus- 
pension is then centrifuged and the color 
in the clear liquid compared with a stand- 
ard. Trichloroacetic acid may be used in 
some cases where it is difficult to remove 
the proteins. In materials high in chloro- 
phyll it is necessary to remove the pigment 
with lead acetate. 

The percentage of the total iron present 
in available form for a number of different 
foods is as follows: 


What is the practical significance of these 
findings? If milk is exceedingly low in iron 
and many of the foods used as supplements 
to milk in infant feeding have a low avail- 
able iron content, can we rely on these foods 
to prevent anemia? We started to study 
the prevalence of anemia in children about 
seven years ago but soon found that there 
were no standards for the normal hemoglo- 
bin level in children of different ages. 
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Mackay (18) in England had reported an 
extensive piece of work, but all her values 
were much lower than those obtained in this 
country. We have now studied the hemo- 
globin content of more than 1,000 children 
brought to the child health centers in Madi- 
son. The average hemoglobin curves con- 
structed from 2,000 determinations on 750 
children by Elvehjem, Peterson, and Men- 
denhall (19) show a very rapid drop from 
birth to 2 to 3 months of age, an increase 
from this period to about 5 months of age, 
and a decrease thereafter. The hemoglobin 
remains between 11 and 11.5 gm. per 100 cc. 
of blood during the remainder of the first 
year of life. Similar curves have now been 
reported by Kato and Emery (20), Merritt 
and Davidson (21), and Usher and co- 
workers (22). 

The results have demonstrated two facts. 
First, severe anemia is encountered in very 
few cases. It is only when all modern 
methods of infant feeding are completely 
disregarded that exceedingly low hemoglo- 
bin values result. Second, a noticeable 
anemia is present in a very large percentage 
of the so-called well-fed children. Mackay 
has reported similar results for children in 
London and has correlated the prevalence 
of children’s diseases with a low hemoglobin 
content of the blood. Kato and Emery 
also state that there must be some relation 
between the low hemoglobin in the blood 
and the degree of resistance against invad- 
ing microorganisms. Usher also has found 
a greater incidence and severity of infec- 
tions in children with reduced hemoglobin. 

Thus the average hemoglobin values 
which have been recorded cannot be con- 
sidered as optimum values. Elvehjem, 
Siemers, and Mendenhall (23) have found 
that the daily addition of 25 mg. iron and 
1 mg. copper as ferric pyrophosphate and 
copper sulfate respectively in the form of a 
solution or tablet to the regular diet of in- 
fants causes an increase in the hemoglobin 
content of the blood of infants from values 
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between 9 and 11 gm. to values of 12 to 13 
gm. for 100 cc. of blood. We are probably 
safe in concluding that the normal hemoglo- 
bin level for infants between the ages of 3 
months and 1 year should be between 12 and 
13.5 gm. per 100 cc. of blood. The readi- 
ness with which the children studied re- 
sponded to iron and copper therapy indi- 
cates that the amount of these elements in 
their diet must have been on the border 
line of an adequate supply. The main- 
tenance of an optimum level of hemoglobin 
in rapidly growing infants by food alone is 
only possible if the demands on the iron and 
copper reserves in the liver are reduced to a 
minimum by the early inclusion of food rich 
in these elements. If an infant is born 
with a reduced supply or if the supply is 
depleted by illness or other cause, it is very 
difficult to reestablish a high level of 
hemoglobin with food alone. 

Our results suggest that it may be ad- 
visable to add small amounts of iron and 
copper to the diets of some infants to insure 
optimum hemoglobin formation. There is 
no doubt that the most desirable form of 
iron is one which is in simple combination 
and known to be readily available. There 
may be some question about the exact type, 
but we have found the pyrophosphate to be 
very satisfactory. The amount may be 
very small; 25 mg. of iron daily is an ample 
supply. Even in the case of rather severe 
nutritional anemia, this amount in the 
presence of copper is sufficient to give a 
rapid response. The cost of such small 
additions is almost insignificant. But the 
amount of iron should be reduced to a 
minimum for other reasons. Deobald and 
Elvehjem (24) have shown that the inges- 
tion of fairly large amounts of iron seri- 
ously interferes with phosphorus assimila- 
tion and leads to very severe rickets in 
growing animals. The dosage of iron in 
simple nutritional anemia must remain at 
a low level if we are to expect continued 
beneficial results from iron therapy. 
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Naturally the question of whether the 
iron must be fed with copper is a pertinent 
one. It is true that an infant’s diet con- 
taining cereals is less likely to be deficient 
in total copper than in iron. However, we 
now have a fairly large number of records 
for infants given iron alone, and although 
some of the infants have responded to iron 
alone a large percentage showed no im- 
provement or less extensive hemoglobin re- 
generation than those receiving iron and 
copper. The addition of copper for those 
failing to respond produced a marked 
improvement. Other workers have re- 
ported similar results, the most recent 
being those of Usher and co-workers. Thus 
an increased knowledge of copper in nutri- 
tion has not only given us a better under- 
standing of iron metabolism but has taught 
us how to compensate for iron deficiencies in 
our food and to treat hypochromic anemias 
more intelligently. 

In this connection it might be well to say 
a word about cobalt. It is now definitely 
established that cobalt produces a very 
definite polycythemia providing the diet 
contains sufficient blood-forming elements. 
This has been shown by Myers, Beard, and 
Barnes (25) and Orten, Underhill, Mugrage, 
and Lewis (26). Stare and Elvehjem (27) 
have been unable to detect cobalt in tissues 
from normal animals. If it is found in 
animals it must be present in very minute 
quantities. As soon as cobalt was fed, it 
was readily detected. The presence of 
from 0.04 to 0.05 mg. of cobalt in the entire 
body of a rat was sufficient to produce a 
decided polycythemia. This places cobalt 
in the realm of pharmacology and toxi- 
cology rather than in nutrition. 

The wide distribution of manganese in 
both plant and animal kingdoms has given 
considerable impetus to the study of man- 
ganese in nutrition. Greatest interest 
was aroused when it was suggested that 
manganese was also concerned with hemo- 
globin formation. At present there is 
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ample evidence that manganese has nothing 
to do with blood regeneration. Experi- 
mental animals may be placed on diets so 
low in manganese that growth is retarded 
without influencing blood formation. Al- 
though some of the earlier workers at- 
tempted to prepare synthetic diets com- 
plete in all factors except manganese, the 
simplest method of demonstrating man- 
ganese deficiency is to feed whole milk plus 
iron and copper. Experimental animals 
placed on this diet at weaning fail to grow 
normally, and the females manifest defi- 
nite disturbances in the estrous cycle, as 
has been shown by Kemmerer, Elvehjem, 
and Hart (28) and by Skinner, Van Donk, 
and Steenbock (29). The addition of 
small amounts of manganese has a favorable 
effect on growth and produces normal 
ovulation. Orent and McCollum (30) ob- 
tained reproduction in their manganese- 
low animals, but the young died soon after 
birth. They suggested that the cause of 
the death in the young was due to failure in 
lactation of the manganese-low mothers. 
Daniels and Everson (31) have repeated 
these studies and find that the high per- 
centage of deaths in the young is due to 
congenital debility, the result of too little 
manganese in the diet of the mother. 
Young born to mothers on a low manganese 
diet contained 65 per cent less manganese 
than the young from animals receiving 
added manganese. The mechanism of 
manganese activity is still entirely un- 
known. 

Although manganese is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a deficiency of this element 
may occur if the diet contains mainly milk 
and refined cereals. Everson and Daniels 
(32) have suggested that the diet of pre- 
school children should contain from 0.2 to 
0.3 mg. manganese per kilogram of body 
weight. A diet of milk and some of our 
modern cereal foods certainly will not sup- 
ply this amount. 

A most interesting application of the 


manganese work is its use in studying the 
nutritive value of different milks. Kem- 
merer, Elvehjem, Hart, and Fargo (33) have 
shown that rats fed milk together with 
iron, copper, and manganese grew equally 
as well as those reared on a diet of mixed 
foodstuffs. Using this procedure Elveh- 
jem, Hart, Jackson, and Weckel (34) have 
studied the changes in nutritive value of 
raw and pasteurized milk as well as of that 
produced in winter and in summer. 

The question of the importance of zinc in 
nutrition attracted our attention a few 
years ago, because of the fact that milk 
contains more zinc than either iron, copper, 
or manganese. Rats reared on a zinc-low 
ration were shown by Stirn, Elvehjem, and 
Hart (35) to have a markedly retarded 
growth. In several cases animals receiving 
added zinc made gains 3 times as great as 
those made by the controls in an 8-week 
period. No specific pathological disturb- 
ances were detected in the animals on the 
zinc-low ration. They were, however, ex- 
tremely active and hyper-irritable, and 
after they had remained on the diet from 
6 to 7 weeks their fur became soft and 
woolly, lost its luster, and its black portions 
became light gray. Aside from these 
changes, we have been unable to determine 
any specific function of zinc. Until we 
have a more definite knowledge about this 
element, it is difficult to discuss its im- 
portance in human nutrition, except to 
mention that naturally occurring zinc 
deficiency in plants has been reported in 
certain regions. In these areas zinc may 
be a limiting factor in both plant and 
animal nutrition. 

In conclusion I want to say that it is 
fine to know that these trace elements are 
present in our foods and that they have 
very important functions to perform in 
the body. These are sound fundamental 
facts. But we must remember that human 
beings have obtained their supply from 
their foods for thousands of years before 
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we knew these elements existed, and hu- 
mans who are unaware they need such 
elements will continue to obtain them 
from ordinary foods. However, if de- 
ficiencies do develop because of the con- 
sumption of a too restricted diet, the use 
of food too highly refined or processed, or 
faulty assimilation, we now know more 
about detecting and counteracting these 
deficiencies. We must also keep in mind 
that these elements are present in traces 
and that salts used to supply any deficien- 
cies must be used accordingly. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Recent studies on the significance of iron, copper, manganese, and zinc in the diet are modi- 
fying some of our ideas, though what we so far know of the effects of these trace elements does 
not call for drastic changes in ordinary food selection. Apparently copper functions in blood re- 
generation in a way that makes the inorganic iron in our foods available for hemoglobin forma- 
tion. It may be advisable to add small amounts of iron and copper to the diets of some infants 
to insure optimum hemoglobin formation. The exact functions of manganese and zinc in the 
diet are not yet known, though small quantities have been proved necessary for normal nutrition. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Personality and the Family. By Hornet 
Hart and Extra B. Harr. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1935, 381 pp., $2.80. 
The authors state that this college textbook 

“has been written primarily as an aid to the 
student in finding fulfillment of personality.” 
Unlike many books in this field, it does not 
stress abnormalities, disintegration, and family 
disorganization, but “treats of the normal 
family and of the values and processes which 
permit it to function with the greatest har- 
mony.” Such subjects as the dynamics of 
family life, sexual behavior, finding a mate, 
divorce, understanding parenthood, family 
counseling, and eugenics are included. Statis- 
tical and scientific references, an annotated bib- 
liography, and discussion points actually chosen 
by college students as being most pertinent add 
materially to the usefulness of the volume. 


New Pathways for Children with Cerebral Palsy. 
By Grapys Gace Rocers and Lean C. 
Tuomas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935, 167 pp., $2.50. 

After 17 years of work with children with 
cerebral palsy the authors have written this 
book. Itis largely a description of life at Robin 
Hood’s Barn, a summer camp for spastic chil- 
dren. Practical suggestions are made as to how 
“the world is adapted to the child,” how fear 
can be banished and relaxation achieved. 
Books, music equipment, toys, exercises, and 
activities are described in detail for the benefit 
of the parents of such handicapped children. 


Personal Problems of the High School Girl. By 
Frances S. MILter and HELEN H. Laitem. 
Lakewood, Ohio: The Lakewood High School 
Print Shop, 1935, 141 pp., $1.15. 

Two home economics teachers of Lakewood, 

Ohio, have drawn upon their successful experi- 

ence with senior and junior high school classes 


in developing the five independent units here 
presented for the use of the pupils. They deal 
with the high school girl’s clothes, relation to 
family income, health, and social and mental 
life. References, questions, and class exercises 
are suggested under each. 


Girls on City Streets. By Jacos A. GOLDBERG 
and RosaMonp W. GoLpBERG. New York: 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 
(Distributor), 1935, 384 pp., $2.50. 

The 1400 cases of rape on the study of which 
this discussion is based were taken from records 
in New York City. Findings regarding them 
are tabulated and analyzed in Chapter X, but 
most of the book is devoted to general dis- 
cussions of such subjects as “Girls and Their 
Parents,” “Girls in Broken Homes,” “Girls in 
Poor Environment,” “Offenses against Little 
Girls,” “Girls with Normal and Superior Intel- 
ligence,”’ “Community Factors Affecting Girls.” 


Woman’s Mysteries. By M. EstHer HarpInc. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935, 
342 pp., $3.50. 

The initiation rites of the moon goddess and 
other ancient myths and symbols have been 
studied by the author, a close follower of Dr. 
C. G. Jung, and the attempt is made to inter- 
pret them as revealing world-old solutions of 
certain universal conflicts between women, men, 
and their environments and as suggesting pos- 
sible answers to corresponding problems in 
modern life. Somewhat difficult reading for 
those familiar with neither the mysteries in 
question nor the Jung point of view. 


Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage. By Fioyp 
VAN KEuREN. New York: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935, 166 pp., $1.75. 

That “spiritual marriage does not come from 
ignoring the other aspects of the marriage rela- 
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tionship, but from the use of spiritual forces in 
unifying them” is the message this clergyman 
and social worker has for those seeking pre- 
marital counsel. 


Law of Guardian and Ward. By HassELTINE 
Byrp Taytor. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, 194 pp., $1.50. 

Social workers, students of the family, and 
others who have to do with guardianship of 
children through juvenile courts and state insti- 
tutions will welcome this readable summary, by 
a recognized authority, of the history of English 
and American law on guardianship and of pres- 
ent statutes, also its suggestions for uniform 


legislation. 


Creative Management. By Orpway TEAD. 
New York: Association Press, 1935, 59 pp., 
$0.50. 

A specialist in personnel management with 
long and intimate contact with executives of 
social agencies here considers “‘a certain related 
group of problems which major executives are 
finding especially urgent and puzzling in their 
present day-to-day work, as they strive for the 
better coordination of the activities of govern- 
ing boards, the professional staff, the operating 
employees, the volunteers, the membership or 
clientele, and the local community.” A care- 
fully selected, annotated bibliography is in- 
cluded. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. Edited 
by HARLEAN JAMES. Washington, D. C.: 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
1935, 356 pp., $2. 

Much more than the usual amount of mate- 
rial of interest to home economics is found in the 
papers by well-known leaders which have been 
brought together to show the civic achievement 
of the year. The section on “Housing and 
Living Conditions” tells of the government 
housing programs and activities; the one on 
“Rural Land Problems” takes up many points 
of direct significance to rural homes; those deal- 
ing with conditions in cities and towns discuss 
many matters that bear on family welfare and 
economics; while the treatment of national 
planning problems gives information necessary 
to an intelligent understanding of the broader 
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problem of land utilization in relation to general 
welfare. 


The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. 
By H. Paut Dovuctass and Epmunp peS. 
BRUNNER. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1935, 368 pp., $2.50. 

This volume summarizes the findings that 
concern the Protestant Church in 48 investiga- 
tions which the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research carried on over a period of four years 
and whose original reports are found in 78 sepa- 
rate volumes. The four parts are headed 
“Introduction,” “Institutional Factors and 
Processes,” “Conditioning Factors,” and “Fore- 
shadowings.” There is a carefully selected list 
of references and a well-arranged index. 


The Cold Table. Compiled and edited by 
HELEN Simpson with the assistance of 
PETRIE TOWNSHEND. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936, 314 pp., $2.50. 

“A book of recipes for the preparation of cold 
food and drink” ; some of them simple and prac- 
ticable in the ordinary household, but some 
more likely to appeal to those with time, mate- 
rials, and facilities for unusual or elaborate 
dishes. 


Dress Design and Selection. By MARGUERITE 
Stotts Hopkins. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935, 196 pp., $1.75. 
Definite and usable information on the cor- 

rect selection of clothes, simply and concisely 
written for the use of elementary classes of col- 
lege students. There is a useful chapter on 
the technique of designing original garments, 
and the appendices contain material often 
needed by the clothing and costume art teacher 
but difficult to obtain, a pronouncing glossary 
of clothing and fashion terms, short biographi- 
cal sketches of French and American designers, 
and suggestions to teachers. 


The Sye Method of Dress Fitting. Part 1 and 
Part 2. By HeLten Hatt. St. Louis: Sye 
Foundation Pattern Company, 1935, 72 
pp., $1. 

Although prepared primarily for use with a 
special line of commercial patterns, these two 
mimeographed volumes present the general 
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principles of the subject in a form useful to 
anyone studying or attempting to practice dress 
construction. Part 1 deals with the general 
points of pattern selection and fitting, while 
Part 2 shows the cause and cure of 80 practical 
difficulties met in fitting and refitting dresses. 


Principles of Bacteriology. By Artuur A. 
EISENBERG and Maser F. With 
annotations and a section on microbic varia- 
tions by F. E. Corren. Sixth Edition. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1935, 
378 pp., $2.75. 

A well-known textbook for nurses, which, 
despite the emphasis naturally placed on pa- 
thology and disease, is of interest to home 
economics teachers. 


A Textbook of Physiology. By Wiiuam D. 
ZoetHout. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1935, 694 pp., $4. 

A book first published in 1925 to “fill the 
gap” between the many more inclusive ones 
and those intended for rather elementary 
courses. The present edition has been exten- 
sively rewritten, especially the chapters on 
hormones, vitamins, muscle physiology, and 
the nervous system. 


Metalcraft for Amateurs. By PETER MANZONI. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc., 1935, 136 
pp., $1. 


Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs. By 
Kate VAN CLEvE. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, Inc., 1935, 122 pp., $1. 

Two additions to the Beacon Handicraft 
Series, prepared in cooperation with the Fellow- 
crafters Guild, Boston University, and intended 
for amateurs unable to attend classes or get 
other workshop instruction. 


What Makes a Book Readable. By WitttaM S. 
Gray and Bernice E. Leary. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935, 
358 pp., $3. 

In this painstaking study of the qualities in 

a book that make it easy for adults of limited 

reading ability to understand the meaning, 

librarians, publishers, and teachers were asked 
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to indicate the factors of format, general fea- 
tures of organization, style of expression and 
presentation, and content involved; tests were 
made of the ease with which persons of different 
levels of reading ability read different types of 
material and the prevalent difficulties were 
analyzed; and a method was evolved for apply- 
ing the more significant elements of difficulty 
to specific books and articles. Practical sug- 
gestions are given for determining the readabil- 
ity of materials and for preparing readable ones, 
and in the appendix appear the list of factors of 
readability and the predicted difficulty scores 
of a list of 350 books. 


The Arts of Leisure. By MarjorreE Barstow 
GREENBIE. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 
274 pp., $2.50. 

A pleasant discussion of how to cultivate and 
enjoy what the author classifies as the arts of 
solitude, social life, and civilization. 


The American College and University: A Human 
Fellowship. By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 
244 pp., $2.25. 

The organization and characteristics of col- 
leges and universities in the United States dis- 
cussed by the president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University, long esteemed for his broad, 
sane, generous outlook on education and social 
problems. There are chapters on special de- 
velopments, such as fraternities, and on the 
relation of the university to other institutions, 
such as the family. 


Lupita: A Story of Mexico in Revolution. By 
ALBERTO REMBAO. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1935, 180 pp., $1. 

A story of the conflicting forces in the social, 
political, and religious struggle now going on 
in Mexico by a Mexican who was educated in 
the United States and has been identified with 
protestant missionary work and whose sympa- 
thies are with the spread of social welfare and 
personal freedom but not with the antireligious 
elements of the revolutionary movement in his 
country. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


ADULT 


Trends in parent education, Murer W. 
Brown. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science 
182 (1935, Nov.) pp. 73-81. 

Trends in the development of the parent edu- 
cation movement influence social control 
through the development within the family of 
new social goals which can be projected out 
upon society, through gradual change in exist- 
ing institutions brought about by enlightened 
parents, and through the increasingly skillful 
handling of human relationships by parents and 
children who have learned how to live crea- 
tively. 


In defense of facts, Enwarp LEE THORNDIKE. 
J. Adult Educ. 7, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 
381-388. 

The remedy for the defects in the facts we 
now teach lies largely in teaching more facts 
stating the probabilities of answers to doubtful 
and controversial questions. Such facts of 
probability, crystallized more or less uncon- 
sciously from experience and used more or less 
intuitively, constitute a substantial portion of 
the abilities of successful men. Adult educa- 
tion should cherish the distribution of solid 
information as one of its chief aims. If-men 
knew 500 facts about human nature, govern- 
ment, law, business, and industry as well as 
they now know certain fundamental facts about 
space, motion, time, symbols, and things, they 
would manage themselves as individuals, com- 
munities, and nations very much better. 


Some problems in parent education, EpMUND 
DE S. BRUNNER. Parent Educ. 2, No. 3 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 5-8. 

Emphasis is placed on holding fast to the 
vitality that folk movement elements have 
given parent education, on making group needs 
the touchstone of procedures, and on training 
volunteer leaders for the expansion of the 


movement. 


Parent education opportunities, Eten C. 
LomBarD. U. S. Office of Educ. Bull. No. 3 
(1935) 53 pp. 

A description of the activities of public and 
voluntary informational agencies which have 

had parent education programs since 1930. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Aiding the fit, C. GInBERT WRENN. J. Higher 
Educ. 6, No. 7 (1935, Oct.) pp. 357-363. 
More than a proportionate amount of time is 

usually spent on students of mediocre ability 

to the neglect of those with above-average intel- 
ligence. A university will not have discharged 
its full obligation to its above-average students 
until it has challenged these superior young 
people to higher standards of work, sharpened 
their tools of application, opened to them a 
greater intellectual stimulation than is pro- 
vided by the average subject-matter course, 
provided means whereby they may come into 
normal relations with other alert young minds, 
and introduced them to the richest personalities 
on the faculty. 


College graduates face the future, CHARLEs A. 
Maney. J. Higher Educ. 6, No. 7 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 371-375. 

A study of the alumni record of 231 institu- 
tions indicates that at the outset of their careers 
approximately one in four of the recent gradu- 
ates of American colleges and universities is 
unsuccessful in securing satisfactory employ- 
ment after six months of effort. These figures 
direct attention to a situation which merits the 
thoughtful consideration of educators and 
others interested in higher education. 


We study life, Wmttam H. Roserts. J. 
Higher Educ. 6, No. 7 (1935, Oct.) pp. 376- 
381. 

Adventures in a course in developmental psy- 
chology are described in this article, and the 
reactions which the students showed toward it 
are indicated. 
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Graduate study in the United States, WALTON 
C. Joun. School Life 21, No. 1 (1935, Sept.) 
p. 20. 

A review of the field of graduate study indi- 
cates that while the future seems bright so far 
as general interest is concerned, the principal 
danger ahead is that unwise and expensive com- 
petition among graduate schools may hamper 
the development of the highest quality of work. 


A quantitative study of social attitudes, A. C. 
RosANDER. School Rev. 43, No. 8 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 614-620. 

Conclusions drawn from this study at the 
University of Chicago are that the measurable 
changes in attitude due to college instruction 
are slight and that the personal beliefs of the 
instructor may not be so dominant a factor as 
we have been led to believe. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Education through work in a time of social 
change, Horace B. Encuisn. Educ. Method 
15, No. 2 (1935, Nov.) pp. 67-71. 

A new vocational outlook must be created to 
meet the changing economic life of our day. 
The obvious answer is some form of part-time 
work and study. The shifting of much that is 
now required in the secondary school to the 
area of adult education will leave room for the 
education-by-work which is advocated. Ideals 
concerning jobs must be changed through the 
abolition of brutalizing toil and the revaluation 
of different kinds of work to lessen the prefer- 
ence now shown for white-collar ones. 


Psychological problems of adolescence in rela- 
tion to guidance, U. T. Root. J. Am. Voca- 
tional Assoc’n 10, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 
76-78. 

There is urgent and growing need for definite 
vocational planning early in the adolescent 
period. Three matters of importance in voca- 
tional guidance are: consideration of the intel- 
ligence of the individual and the actual voca- 
tional area in which he can profitably function 
without too much competition from those more 
capable; the number of people already em- 
ployed in the occupation in relation to the num- 
ber preparing for it; a criterion for the voca- 
tional guidance program in terms of the average 
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amount of time devoted to each student and 
his family in helping to make desirable adjust- 
ments. 


Improving our high schools, ErNEst B. Com- 
stock. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 24, No. 7 
(1935, Oct.) p. 230. 

Means of improving high schools include: 
better understanding of the aims, needs, and 
achievements of the schools by the public; wider 
use of the school plant; enlarged plans for guid- 
ance and counseling; more thorough organiza- 
tion of remedial work; revaluation of educa- 
tional psychology; more complete integration 
of the work of faculty members; participation 
in the teaching of world peace; and participa- 
tion in well-considered relief work. 


Discarding tradition in the science room, EARL 
Goupey. Progressive Educ.7, No. 12 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 467-469. 

Report of an experiment in science teaching 
through individual projects, the area of com- 
mon purpose being “how boys and girls behave 
and why.” Projects ranged from nursery 
school observation and participation to a study 
of the behavior of adults in the family. 


GENERAL 


Social experiences—not social studies, CaRo- 
LINE Pratt. Educ. Method 15, No. 2 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 101-104. 

Group experiences through jobs which in- 
volve living and working together for common 
purposes socialize and unify the school and 
promote a high level of intelligent cooperation. 


Looking ahead in education, HENRY LESTER 
Smitu. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 24, No. 6 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 177-178. 

These excerpts from Dr. Smith’s presidential 
address indicate that some of the problems of 
education in 1935 are: what to do with the 
products of the schools; the delegation to 
schools of the moral welfare of children; the 
need for coordination of all agencies in educa- 
tion; the provision of a curriculum broad 
enough to include social and vocational studies; 
the preparation of youth to meet the onslaught 
of radical social views; the proper training of 
teachers. 
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Guidance in public schools, WILLIAM J. BoGAN. 
Occupations 14, No. 2 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
101-104. 

Training for versatility is an important func- 
tion of the modern school because of overnight 
changes in technological inventions. Voca- 
tional guidance must, therefore, focus its atten- 
tion on the small number of fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying occupations. To youth it 
must offer broad foundations, general surveys, 
and universal principles. Skills will be helpful, 
but the development of adaptability is of prime 
importance in a changing world. 


Parents and teachers need each other, MARTHA 
May Reyno.tps. Parents’ Mag. 10, No. 10 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 16-17+. 

For the preservation of schools and for the 
sake of individual children, parents and teach- 
ers need to share tasks, aims, and hopes. The 
school of the future is to be a cooperative ven- 
ture between parents, children, and teachers. 


When art shall not “stutter,” Atice E. SCHOEL- 
KoPF. Progressive Educ. 12, No. 6 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 413-416. 

Man has always had “something to say” in 
terms of art, in some periods more to say or a 
better way of saying it than in others. Some- 
times, as at present, he has been made so self- 
conscious about it that his products “stutter.” 
Providing many experiences in which art is used 
in solving problems that involve choice and 
discrimination will help young people to realize 
that art is essential in everyday living. 


Toward school-college cooperation, WILFORD 
M. AIKEN. Progressive Educ. 12, No. 7 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 435-440. 

The origin and growth of the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College are briefly 
described. Tendencies observed after two 
years of experimenting are: greater continuity 
of courses; better integration or fusion of sub- 
ject matter; more satisfactory adaptation to 
individual capacity, needs, and interests; more 
vital subject matter; and greater use of the 
environment. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the work of the last three years of the 
secondary school and the first two years of 
college are essentially a unit. 
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Social studies and the correlated courses, MAR- 
GARET A. Kocu. Progressive Educ. 12, No.7 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 458-461. 

A plea is made for balance in the education 
of the child. Integration must first take place 
in the minds of the teachers and must be kept 
in its place as a means of helping the child to 
develop into an individual who is ready to live 
in the full sense of the word. 


Survey of twenty-eight courses in consump- 
tion, HENry Harap. School Rev. 43, No. 7 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 497-507. 

The separate courses in consumption here 
considered were offered in both secondary 
schools and colleges. Subject matter fields of. 
fering such courses were economics, commerce, 
home economics, social studies, and chemistry. 
The secondary courses appeared to be more 
practical or functional than the college courses. 
There was a marked lack of provision for labo- 
ratory exercises and first-hand contacts. 


Domestic science training in Germany. School 
& Soc. 42, No. 1081 (1935, Sept. 14) pp. 365- 
366 {Quoted from the Toronto Sun). 
Unemployed German girls over 14 years of 

age may enroll for the “land year’ or “house- 

hold year.” This form of state help and guid- 
ance offers sound training in domestic matters 
and in the care of children to thousands of girls. 

The Deutsches Frauenwerk, a national organi- 

zation, and the Berlin School of Housewives 

offer courses for adolescent girls, young moth- 
ers, and older women to meet personal and 
homemaking problems. 


Education and social planning, Jonn K. Nor- 
TON. Teachers Coll. Record 37, No. 1 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 21-26. 

This section of a report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education to the 
National Education Association maintains that 
education is so closely related to other services 
of government and the work of the schools is so 
intimately involved in social and economic de- 
velopment that educational planning should be 
carried on in close and sympathetic cooperation 
with agencies engaged in planning in these other 
areas. 

S. M. B. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


A new sanitary law for Knoxville, KENNETH 
C. LovcreN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, 
No. 8 (1935, Sept.) pp. 26-27, 66-71. 

The Knoxville Restaurant Association has 
succeeded in having passed a new city sanita- 
tion ordinance governing the handling and dis- 
pensing of food by restaurants and public eating 
establishments within the city limits. The con- 
densation here given of the ordinance includes 
regulations on the location, construction, equip- 
ment, conveniences, and operation of such 


establishments. 


Taxation without representation, KENNETH C. 
LovcREN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 10 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 42-43 +. 

A review of the sales tax facts in the dif- 
ferent states. 


Conditions of comfort in your dining rooms, 
S. M. Krntner. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, 
No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 4445+. 

Very practical information about the need 
and value of air conditioning in dining rooms 
is presented in a discussion of the four major 
factors: temperature, humidity, cleanliness, 


and quality. 


Training future patrons of the nation’s res- 
taurants, SAMUEL PFEIFFER. Am. Restau- 
rant Mag. 18, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 58, 
90, 91. 

The school cafeteria is an important unit in 
the health program. It provides nourishing 
food to indigent and undernourished children, 
develops intelligent discrimination in the selec- 
tion of food, and serves as an educational and 
social factor. Standards of sanitation are set 
up and enforced. The cafeterias are periodi- 
cally inspected by employees of the Board of 
Health, which also furnishes ratings on the per- 
centage of butter fat in milk from inspected 
dairies before orders are placed. Food deliv- 
eries are checked for their sanitary packaging 
and handling as well as for meeting specifica- 
tions before acceptance. All cafeteria em- 
ployees must have an annual physical examina- 
tion and must also be certified by the Board 
of Health. 


Light reflection values of paint colors, RALPH 
M. Bennett. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, 
No. 10 (1935, Sept.) pp. 38-39. 

A table is given showing that the amount of 
light reflected from paint of various colors varies 
from 84 per cent with white to 2.9 per cent with 
black. A proper consideration of light reflec- 
tion values is recommended as making for bet- 
ter working conditions and economy of man- 
agement. 


Read your policy, J. SHea. Bldgs. & 
Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 11 (1935, Oct.) pp. 
21-23+. 

The three classes of insurance of vital interest 
to managers are casualty, fire, and fidelity. In 
this practical analysis of these types, some of 
the dangers are pointed out which may result 
from not reading the policy and knowing what 
protection each gives. 


Standardized purchasing with written specifica- 
tions, OLIVER S. TuRNER. Bldgs. & Bldg. 
Mg’t 35, No. 11 (1935, Oct.) pp. 40-42; 
No. 12 (Nov.) pp. 46-48. 

The articles describe the preparation, use, 
and value of specifications. When they are 
employed, bids and estimates can be compared. 
Specifications for maintenance operations afford 
a check on the work after the job is completed 
and result in minimizing maintenance costs and 
providing low depreciation losses. ‘Wide- 
open” specifications calling for several brands or 
“their equal’’ permit the inclusion of materials 
not equal in quality or performance. ‘“Exclu- 
sive” specifications name single products and 
accept no others; these do not permit sufficient 
competition. Standard specifications set up 
definitely known standards based on investiga- 
tions, tests, and experience and permit bidders 
to offer any materials they consider equal. 


How to get your man, R.A. Perretr. Factory 
Mg’t & Maintenance 93, No. 11 (1935, Nov.) 
pp. 464-465. 

When advertisements are used to obtain em- 
ployees, they should be carefully planned and 
worded. Essential requisites for the position 
should be stated in a way which will eliminate 
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the unqualified. It is suggested that the salary 
offer should come from the employer at the time 
of the interview on the basis of the value of the 
applicant in relation to the top salary, and that 
references, if desired, be secured and investi- 
gated after the interview. Indefinite adver- 
tisements and those asking unnecessary ques- 
tions are time wasters for the employer. 


How to set up a program for motion economy, 
ALLAN H. MOocGENSEN. Factory Mg’t & 
Maintenance 93, No. 11 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
$133-s148. 

Nine chapters on time study and its applica- 
tion, valuable to the manager in analyzing the 
jobs within her department. 


Retaining the color of vegetables. Hosp. Mg’t 

40, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) p. 39. 

Yellow vegetables can usually be cooked by 
an ordinary process without loss of color, since 
their yellow coloring matter is almost insoluble 
in water. To retain the color of green vege- 
tables they should be cooked only until tender 
either in an ample quantity of boiling water or 
in a slightly alkaline solution. To preserve 
the color of red vegetables and fruit, on the 
other hand, the addition of acid in the form of 
vinegar, lemon, or tart apples is suggested. 
White vegetables are darkened by overcooking. 


The care of floorings. Hosp. Mg’t 40, No. 4 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 61-63. 
Specific directions for the care of unpainted 
and untreated cement, painted cement, vitreous 
tile, terrazzo, linoleum, and rubber floors. 


Why your wage costs will rise. Hotel Mg’t 
28, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 272-275; No. 5 
(Nov.) pp. 351-353. 

The first of a series dealing with labor legis- 
lation. Minimum wage orders affect hotels and 
restaurants and are now operative in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. A 
chart lists the state laws and industrial rules 
and regulations governing the employment of 
females and minors in hotels and restaurants. 
Twenty-six of the states are included in the 
October issue. [Also appeared in October and 
November issues of Restaurant Management.] 
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Purchase and use of bedspreads. Hotel Mg’t 

28, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 279-285. 
_ Bedspreads of cotton, which dyes well and 
lends itself to a variety of weaves, are popular 
in institutions because they are washable, dura- 
ble, mothproof, and moderate in cost. Mohair 
fabrics are recommended for tailored-to-order 
spreads or covers for day beds; they are durable 
and tend to shed dust, and the newer fabrics 
are pre-shrunk, mothproofed, and have fast 
colors. Spreads of good rayon on strong cotton 
warp, woven in small patterns, have proved 
serviceable. Points to consider in purchasing 
are appearance, color, style, size, ease of han- 
dling, finish of edges and selvages, durability, 
number required, washability, use test, and 
weave. 


How Statler hotels standardize food prepara- 
tion. Hotel Mg’t 28, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 
309-315; No. 5 (Nov.) pp. 377-380. 
These articles present the personnel and 

methods used to speed the process of standardi- 

zation, ideas from the Statler weekly bulletin 
service, and quantity recipes. 


The student nurse in the diet laboratory, Doris 
Jounson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 11, No. 4 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 348-349. 

The diet laboratory affords the opportunity 
for applying the theoretical knowledge of diet 
therapy to actual patients, and the training is 
enhanced by actual visits to the patients. At 
the daily conference, routine assignments are 
discussed, errors are pointed out, and necessary 
explanations are given. In addition, subjects 
relating to dietetics are taken up, including case 
studies, principles of cookery, demonstrations 
of the more common therapeutic diets, and nor- 
mal nutrition. 


Dietitians talk administration, food service and 
research. Modern Hosp. 45, No. 4 (1935, 
Oct.) p. 78. 

Brief comments on talks presented at the 

American Hospital Association convention. 


Comparative study of raw food costs, J. J. 
WEBER. Modern Hosp. 45, No. 4 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 94, 96+. 

Surveys of raw food costs in 10 hospitals 
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were made during the first three months of 1934 
and of 1935. Data from each hospital show 
the following: the distribution of total meals 
served for each period, the total cost and cost 
per 100 meals, the total increase and increase 
per 100 meals in the 1935 costs for individual 
foods and for the food groups, and the types of 
raw foods purchased. Information regarding 
the type, size, and locality of each cooperating 
hospital enables the dietitian to judge which 
institution corresponds to her own. 


Giving a background of comfort to the nurse’s 
job, KATHARINE J. DENSFoRD and STIRLING 
Horner. Modern Hosp. 45, No. 5 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 72-76. 

A description and floor plans of the nurses’ 
residence at the University of Minnesota. 


Modern dress provides tray appeal, JUANITA 
Trapp. Modern Hosp. 45, No. 5 (1935, 
Nov.) pp. 98, 100. 

The china, glass, and silver on the tray have 

a significant effect on the patient. New trends 

in design, pattern, and color are presented. 


A smooth-running food service and how to 
obtain it, S. MARGARET GrtLaAM. Modern 
Hosp. 45, No. 5 (1935, Dec.) pp. 92, 94, 96. 
A composite picture of the many factors 

which make for a smooth-running food service. 

Centralized authority is a contributing factor. 

The service in a unified organization includes 

administrative, therapeutic, and educational 

aspects; and in a large institution the stafi may 
be organized according to these three functions. 

Regv lar group meetings should be held with the 

head of the department present. Job specifica- 

tions should be set up for the personnel through- 
out the department. If menus are sufficiently 
varied they will make available the types of 
food required for all special diets in addition 
to the routine general, soft, and liquid diets. 
This system eliminates the diet kitchen but 
requires a trained person on each floor to check 
tray service; this is an advantage to all patients 
on the floor. It is recommended that where 
possible employees pay for their food. A state- 
ment of daily per capita cost of food should be 
available, with records of daily divergencies 
from the budget allowance. The food clinic, 
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in addition to teaching the out-patients, serves 
as a laboratory for nurses, student dietitians, 
and medical students, and may assist welfare 
and relief agencies in community nutrition 
work, 


Is the cafeteria part of the elementary school 
plant? Jewet CuHapMan. Nation’s Schools 
16, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 57-58. 

The atmosphere existing in the cafeteria 
influences the extent of its participation in 
school life. Attractive and convenient furnish- 
ings and equipment, efficient management, bal- 
anced menus, thorough cleanliness, and ade- 
quate ventilation are essential. The activities 
of the cafeteria tie in with nearly every subject 
of classroom work, such as buying and selling 
prices for arithmetic classes, balanced meals 
and food selection for nutrition and hygiene 
groups. Such combination of interests vital- 
izes class work and makes for a unified school 
spirit. 


Central kitchen solves problem of small school, 
Certain. Nation’s Schools 16, 
No. 5 (1935, Nov.) pp. 56-58. 

In Jacksonville (Florida) the small schools 
are supplied with food prepared in a central 
kitchen. The details of this system are 
described. 


Training urged for the boss, L. A. APPLEyY. 
Personnel J. 14, No. 5 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
156-162. 

The need for employee training has long been 
recognized, and the need today is for training 
executives. Interesting suggestions for such 
training are given. “Executive management 
is proper organization and executive practice.” 


Residences—Victorian style, JEANETTE Ducu- 
Ess. Womans Press 29, No. 10 (1935, Nov.) 
pp. 504-505. 

An account of the progress in the Y. W. C. A. 
housing program over the last 80 years. The 
first “home” in the United States was opened 
in Boston in 1868; it provided lodgings for 80, 
primarily for younger applicants not receiving 
large compensations. A subsequent issue will 
present residences of today. 

G. M. A. 
M. ve G. B. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Significant aspects of a recent official survey 
covering the household use of milk in Phila- 
delphia, SENECA Ecpert. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 25, No. 7 (1935, July) pp. 789-795. 
In a study conducted in June 1934 in a repre- 

sentative district of Philadelphia and in some 

of its suburbs, over 3,400 families supplied data 
on home consumption of milk, butter, and other 
dairy products. The average weekly per capita 
consumption of milk was 2} quarts for families 
of Jewish, Irish, and North European extrac- 
tion; from 1} to 13 quarts for Negro and Med- 
iterranean groups. For low-income groups, per 
capita consumption was related to per capita 
income, but families on relief had more milk 
than was purchased by low-income groups. 

Use of canned milk decreased with increasing 

income. Reasons given for use of milk were 

health and liking; for not using milk, dislike 
and excessive cost. Fewer mothers drank milk 
than did any other adult members of the family. 

The number of adolescent children drinking 

milk regularly in the home showed an increase 

of more than 23 per cent over the number in 

1929. The families in this study had no clear 

conception of the differences in grade of milk 

sold in the Philadelphia market, nor of the 
price that they paid. That curtailment of milk 
supply is not wholly due to reduced finances, 
but partly at least to a failure to appreciate its 

importance in the diet, is indicated by the im- 

mediate and pronounced decrease in the use of 

milk by 31,000 Philadelphia families on relief 
when cash relief was substituted for food orders. 

Municipal standards set up in Philadelphia in 

the last 20 years or so have resulted in the 

reduction of the number of milk dealers and 
distributors from 2,500 to 90 and in a progres- 
sive decrease in mortality rates from typhoid 

and infant diarrhea.—H. K. S. 


How they buy food, Harrison Younc BINc- 
HAM. Food Ind.7, No.10 (1935, Oct.) p. 181. 
One hundred Chicago housewives represent- 

ing four income levels were interviewed to de- 

termine their weekly expenditures for groceries. 

The survey showed that the poor spend more 


for their food than the next higher income group 
and almost as much as the well-to-do. When 
adjusted to a uniform family size of 3.81 indi- 
viduals the weekly grocery expenditures were 
$10.71 for top-wealth families, $9.60 for middle- 
class families, $8.91 for lower middle-class 
families, and $9.46 for poor families. Exami- 
nation of the detailed accounts showed that the 
women in the poorer families are apparently 
very unscientific buyers, rarely take advantage 
of sales, and buy only when they have the need 
and the money, thus losing the savings possible 
through buying in quantity. They buy more 
meat than women in the higher brackets, good 
quality food of nationally advertised brands, 
and sometimes indulge in delicacies such as arti- 
chokes. The survey also showed the propor- 
tion of nationally advertised and private brand 
groceries purchased by each group.—M. M. W. 


A study of winter food consumption in Wis- 
consin farm families, May L. Cowes. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 11, No. 4 (1935, Nov.) 
pp. 322-330. 

Weekly food records were kept of the food 
consumption of a representative group of 209 
rural families of Wisconsin in December 1933 
and January 1934. Households averaged 5.1 
members, total value of food per week averaged 
$10.01, and total weekly cash expenditure for 
food averaged $3.21. Analysis of the diets of 
57 of the families showed a considerable number 
to be deficient in calories, calcium, phosphorus, 
and especially iron, as judged by the Hawley 
double scale for estimating needs. Although 
no quantitative measurement of vitamins was 
attempted, a check upon the types of food 
consumed indicated a deficiency in vitamin C 
and, toa lesser extent, in vitamin B. The farm 
production of meats and milk brought the pro- 
tein content of the diets well above accepted 
requirements and kept the calcium deficiency 
relatively low, but a general lack of variety in 
vegetables and fruits was noticeable in the diets. 
Deficiency or excess of the various nutrients 
bore a direct relation to the money value of 
the food; a food supply with money value of 
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34 cents per day adult male seemed to provide 
sufficient of the various nutrients, but the ade- 
quacy was due to the large quantity of food 
rather than to judicious selection.—H. K. S. 


Changes in the dietary habits of remote moun- 
tain people since 1900, LrsteR R. WHEELER. 
J. Tenn. Acad. Science 10, No. 3 (1935, July) 
pp. 167-174. 

As part of an inquiry into social and living 
conditions of the mountain people in the South- 
ern Appalachians, an investigation was made 
in the winter and spring of 1933-34 of the diet- 
ary habits of 428 families in remote sections of 
Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee, and 
Western North Carolina. Questionnaires per- 
taining to food habits were filled out for each 
family by the oldest child above the third grade 
in school, and records of diets for 7 days were 
kept by 296 of these children, under the super- 
vision of teachers. Comparison of results with 
those of previous investigations was hampered 
by a lack of quantitative data, but the follow- 
ing general trends are suggested: “Since 1900 
there has been no significant change in the use 
of corn bread, biscuits, pork, poultry, eggs, 
vegetables, and molasses. An increase is found 
in the use of milk foods, oatmeal, whole-wheat, 
rye, and light bread, fruits, beef, fish, cheese, 
lard, vegetable shortenings, and white and 
brown sugar. A decrease appears in the use of 
honey, maple sugar, and sirups.”—H. K. S. 


Nutrition investigations in Italy, Firpo 
Borazzt. Nut. Abstracts & Rev. 5, No. 2 
(1935, Oct.) pp. 275-293. 

This article summarizes data from dietary 
investigations made in Italy during the last 50 
years and from recent work sponsored by the 
Commission for the Study of Problems of Nutri- 
tion, of the Italian National Research Council. 
The latter includes an inquiry conducted for 
1 month in 1929 of diets of three socio-economic 
groups in 5 provinces, with results reported in 
terms of commodities, proximate principles, 
and calories. Also included is a study made 
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in 1931-32 of diets of rural populations in Ur- 
bania and one made in 1935 in Sardinia. In 
addition to the dietary studies of different 
classes in different districts at different seasons, 
studies are being made of the composition of 
Italian foods and of the basal metabolic rate 
of various population groups.—H. K. S. 


The energy requirement of normal three- and 
four-year-old children under standard basal 
metabolism conditions and during periods 
of quiet play, Erpa Ross. Dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. 

Basal energy metabolism was determined 
for 29 normal children, 17 girls and 12 boys. 
Heat production was expressed in four differ- 
ent ways: calories per 24 hours, calories per 
square meter of body surface per 24 hours, 
calories per square meter per hour, and calories 
per centimeter of height per 24 hours. Results 
indicate that the basal metabolic rate is ap- 
proximately 5 per cent higher for boys than for 
girls and that the basal energy metabolism of 
normal three- and four-year-old children is 
higher than previously supposed. Energy 
requirements during activity were studied 
during 33 experimental periods, 25 for girls 
and 8 for boys. During quiet play there was 
an increase over basal values of 66 per cent for 
girls and 69 per cent for boys. Similar in- 
creases have been reported for adults during 
periods of comparable activity. “Since similar 
degrees of activity at different age levels pro- 
duce approximately the same percentage in- 
crease in energy expenditure, it seems probable 
that, to some extent at least, the cost of activity 
parallels basal metabolic rate.” Details of the 
results of this study and comparisons with 
previous studies are shown in a series of tables 
and graphs. Short summaries of results of 
previous determinations of basal metabolism 
and energy costs of activity are included.— 
H. K.S. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Observations on the estimation of ascorbic acid 
by titration, E. W. McHenry and Murray 
GRAHAM. Biochem. J. 29, No. 9 (1935, 
Sept.) pp. 2013-2019. 

A study of the vitamin C content of some 
Canadian foods is reported. The authors em- 
ployed the procedure of Harris and Ray but 
found that several modifications (described in 
detail) made the estimates more convenient and 
accurate. Two methods are described for the 
removal of interfering plant pigments. The 
rapid destruction of vitamin C in minced vege- 
tables and expressed juices was shown. In the 
case of lettuce there was more vitamin C in the 
top of the head than in the lower part. The 
inner edible portion of cucumbers contained 
considerably less than the outer skin. These 
findings seem to indicate a relation between 
ascorbic acid production and photosynthesis. 
The results with tomatoes indicated that there 
may be an inverse relation between size and 
vitamin C content. Vegetable tissues were 
generally found to contain appreciable quanti- 
ties of reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid, indi- 
cating the absence of a mechanism to prevent 
the aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid. Several 
vegetables showed an increased titration value 
after heating for a short period or after acid 
hydrolysis. This increase is attributed to the 
liberation of ascorbic acid from a compound 
which is soluble in water but insoluble in tri- 
chloroacetic acid. 


The preparation and nutritional value of hepa- 
toflavin, F. J. Stare. J. Biol. Chem. 111, 
No. 3 (1935, Nov.) pp. 567-575. 

An improved method of the preparation of 
flavin from liver is described, and results of 
investigations to determine the relationship 
between flavin and vitamin Bz are given. 
Flavin added to a diet deficient in vitamin B, 
did not prevent the appearance of pellagra-like 
dermatitis in rats and chicks, but another sub- 
stance present in liver did prevent this con- 
dition. Both factors are needed for normal 
growth and constitute the complex vitamin Bp». 


The effect of age on the plasma calcium content 
of men, Espen Kirk, W. H. Lewis, Jr., and 
W.R. THompson. J. Biol. Chem. 111, No. 3 
(1935, Nov.) pp. 641-642. 

A study was made of the plasma calcium con- 
centration of normal males to ascertain what 
changes, if any, occur with advancing age. 
The data obtained failed to show any changes 
up to the age of 85. 


The copper content of urine of normal chil- 
dren, ALAN Ross and I. M. RaABINowITCH. 
J. Biol. Chem. 111, No. 3 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
803-805. 

The authors call attention to the fact that 
copper is a constant constituent of urine of nor- 
mal children. Because of the recognized nutri- 
tional significance of copper, a study of the 
urinary excretion of this element was made. 
The urine of 50 boys ranging in age from 8} 
to 174 years was found to contain between 0.04 
and 0.52 mg. of copper per liter, with an average 
of 0.3 mg., and between 0.026 and 0.62 mg. per 
day, with an average of 0.16 mg. 


Minimum vitamin A requirements with partic- 
ular reference to cattle, H. R. GuILBERT and 
G. H. Hart. J. Nut. 10, No. 4 (1935, Oct). 
pp. 409-427. 

Continuing an investigation reported in 1934, 
the authors contribute new data concerning the 
vitamin A requirements of cattle and discuss 
some quantitative vitamin A relationships. 
They advance the theory that vitamin A re- 
quirement is related to body weight rather than 
to energy requirement and that the minimum 
requirement of mammals is in the order of 20 
to 30 micrograms of vitamin A or carotene daily 
per kilogram of body weight. This implies 
that to compensate for lower food consumption 
per unit of weight, large animals require a 
higher percentage of vitamin A in the diet than 
do small animals. 


The vitamin B content of raw Pinto beans, M. 
L. GreENwoop. JN. Mex. Coll. Agr. & Mech. 
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Arts Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 232, (1935, June) 

19 pp. 

In a study to determine the vitamin B (anti- 
neuritic or B,) content of Pinto beans, which 
constitute a large part of the diet of the people 
in the Southwest, rats were fed according to 
the method outlined by Chase. Raw dry Pinto 
beans were found to be an excellent source of 
vitamin B, containing approximately 10.5 units 
(Sherman) per gram or 4,775 units per pound. 
The amount of food consumed by the rats in- 
creased with the increasing amounts of beans 
fed. A survey is given of work done on vita- 
min B since its discovery, together with a dis- 
cussion of the relation of vitamin B to health. 
A list of foods arranged according to the ap- 
proximate vitamin B units (Sherman) per ounce 
of food material is also included. 


The pro and con of vitamin D milk, Frev D. 
Tonney. Proc. Intern. Assoc’n Milk Dealers, 
1934, 8 pp. 

This paper discusses the failure of present 
methods of controlling rickets in its many 
phases and advocates the use of vitamin D milk 
as a new approach tothe problem. The advan- 
tages afforded by milk as a medium for supply- 
ing vitamin D are listed, while arguments 
against its use are also presented and shown 
to be groundless. A plea is made that vitamin 
D milk be given a thorough trial in attacking 
the rickets problem. 
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The blacktongue-preventive value of 7 food- 
stuffs, W. H. SeBrRELL, G. A. WHEELER, and 
D. J. Hunt. Pub. Health Rep’ts 50, No. 39 
(1935, Sept. 27) pp. 1333-1341. 

Previous studies of the pellagra-preventive 
potency of foodstuffs have been continued to 
include 7 additional items—chicken, rabbit, 
pork shoulder, evaporated peaches, cottonseed 
meal, beets, and prunes. These experiments 
were conducted on dogs, since canine black- 
tongue and human pellagra may be regarded as 
analagous conditions. The term “pellagra-pre- 
venting” is used to refer to the active principle, 
since it is still an open question whether the 
factor which prevents blacktongue is identical 
with the vitamin G, which causes growth in 
rats. Rabbit meat, lean pork shoulder, and 
canned chicken were found to be sources of the 
pellagra-preventive vitamin, while cottonseed 
meal was a relatively poor source and evapo- 
rated peaches only a fair source. Prunes and 
canned beets contained little or none of the 
pellagra-preventive vitamin. 


Dietary uses of the banana in health and dis- 
ease, L. J. BoGert. Research Dep’t, United 
Fruit Co., 32 pp. : 
This paper presents a comprehensive survey 

of knowledge concerning the composition and 

dietary value of the banana. The use of ba- 
nanas in the diets of infants and young children 
as well as in certain diseases is discussed. 

M. H. K. 
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“American Primers.” Under a grant from 
the General Education Board, the American 
Council on Education and the University of 
Chicago Press have gotten out a series of 9 
readable little booklets for the use of schools, 
study groups, and general readers. They sell 
at 25 cents each and “present information on 
the swift and momentous economic changes 
occurring in this country today, in a spirit of 
scientific inquiry, but in non-technical lan- 
guage.” 


Cooperation in Utah. Says the Extension 
News Letter of the Farmer’s Wife: “‘The mer- 
chants in Ogden, Utah, gave a dinner for the 
county home demonstration groups this sum- 
mer with a program on better buying. One 
feature was a contest on judging materials—six 
farm women against six merchants. The 
women won out on every count—but the mer- 
chants are more interested than ever in the 
county program and have promised to carry the 
quality of goods their informed customers 
want.” 


Consumer Exhibit. The Newark (New 
Jersey) Museum has pioneered in arranging an 
exhibit to help consumers know what they are 
buying. It includes misleading containers, 
tests for textiles, and a model medicine chest 
that does not contain proprietary goods. Ac- 
cording to Miss Brindze’s column in The Na- 
tion, the exhibit will be on view at branches of 
the Newark Public Library until July 1937, and 
the local papers have been very reluctant to 
carry notices about it. 


Blanket Labels. A December release from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that labels on wool blankets show not 
only the percentage of wool in the fabric and the 
length and width but also the breaking strength 
of the filling yarns (as a measure of durability) 
and information as to warmth and air perme- 
ability (the latter important where wind resist- 
ance comes into play). 


ABC’s onthe Air. Ina November National 
Farm and Home Hour broadcast in which Ruth 


Van Deman and Paul Williams of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture talked about grades 
of canned fruits and vegetables, Mr. Williams 
said that during the last eleven months at least 
88 million cases of vegetables have carried grade 
marks A, B, or C on their labels, and that about 
45 or 50 per cent of these were the standard 
grade C, and from 10 to 15 per cent fancy 
grade A. 


American Gas Association. The Associa- 
tion has published “For the Benefit of the 
American Gas Industry and 63 Million Gas 
Consumers” in connection with household man- 
agement and domestic equipment. It treats 
in simple style all phases of the work of the 
Association testing laboratories, emphasizing 
the advantages of using only suitably tested 
and certified home appliances. One or two 
copies may be obtained on request to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association at any of its principal 
offices, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland; and 718 
Towne Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Cashew Nuts. The U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says that whereas in 1929 
cashew nuts made less than a third of one per 
cent of all nuts (not counting peanuts) eaten in 
the United States, by 1935 they had reached 
13.9 per cent and were exceeded only by walnuts 
and pecans. All cashews on our markets are 
imported, 98 per cent coming from India and 
the rest from other parts of Asia and from 
Haiti. The duty is two cents a pound. New 
methods of husking and packaging have im- 
proved the keeping and other qualities. 


Turnspits. Boys, dogs, clockwork, and fans 
in the chimney were among the devices used to 
turn the meat in olden days when it was 
roasted in front of the open fire, we read in 
Home and Country for November. That it 
was a sad life for the dogs is clear from a picture 
of a poor beast running in a wheel whose turn- 
ing operates the spit. 


How to Use Meat. “Six Hundred Sugges- 
tions for Serving Meat” is the title of a 96-page 
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attractively illustrated booklet which is prepared 
by Alice Bradley and sold by Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston, for 30 cents a copy. 


“Bibliography for Home Economists.” The 
San Francisco group of home economics women 
in business has issued a second edition of the 
list of books, pamphlets, and magazines dealing 
with food, nutrition, and entertainment which 
its members have found helpful in forming and 
building reference libraries. Copies may be 
purchased for 25 cents each from Julia Hindley, 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, California. 


Women in Industry. Present standards of 
employment that affect the health and safety 
of women in industry have been summarized by 
Harriet A. Byrne in “The Health and Safety 
of Women in Industry,” a 23-page bulletin. It 
is designated as U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 136 and takes 
the place of the older Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 18 “Health Problems of Women in In- 


dustry.” 


Family Relationships. A 10-page mimeo- 
graphed “Suggested List of References on 
Young People’s Relations, Marriage, Family 
Life, Parenthood, and Child Development” has 
been prepared by Lemo Dennis Rockwood, 
single copies of which may be obtained from 
the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, for 15 
cents each. It includes a section on books for 
leaders of discussion groups. 


Research under the Fels Fund. Part of the 
resources of this foundation, which has head- 
quarters at Antioch College, is now being used 
to study the effect of prenatal environment on 
child development. Other investigations, ac- 
cording to Antioch Notes, deal with the effects 
of environment on identical twins. 


Birth Control Clinics. Dr. Eric M. Matsner, 
medical director of the American Birth Control 
League, reports a recent survey as showing that 
in proportion to its population the United 
States has more medically controlled birth con- 
trol clinics than any other country. In Science 
News Letter for November 2 he is quoted as 
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saying, “Theoretically, Great Britain, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and the Soviet Union are 
in advance of America, since they regard birth 
control as a public health measure. Practi- 
cally, they are not in advance, since the meth- 
ods available to birth control clinics there do 
not surpass and seldom equal in effectiveness 
those used in American clinics. In Russia the 
materials are of definitely inferior quality.” 


“Place for Youth.” Anyone wishing a sym- 
pathetic, unprejudiced picture of the National 
Youth Administration as it had developed up 
to late autumn will welcome the article by 
Beulah Amidon in the December Survey 
Graphic. 


Realtors. The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards has won court decisions in six 
states and the District of Columbia upholding 
the exclusive rights of active members of its 
constituent boards to designate themselves as 
realtors. The term, coined by C. N. Chad- 
bourne, was formally adopted in 1916. The 
use of the “Realtor” design (oval, with a sil- 
houette of urban skyline) is similarly protected 
by registration as the Association’s trade-mark. 


Prize for Textbook on Social Studies. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & 
Company of Boston offer a prize of $4,000 for 
“the best basal textbook or textbook series in 
the field of social studies for the senior high 
school. The term ‘social studies’ is held by 
the publishers to include history, economics, 
civics, and sociology. Volumes coordinating 
two or more of these subjects would be accept- 
able. ... The competition closes on October 1, 
1936.” 


Educational Directory. Part IV of the Edu- 
cational Directory, 1936, was issued in October 
as U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1936, No. 1. It lists edu- 
cational associations, foundations, and boards 
and also other educational yearbooks or direc- 
tories. 


Grading Lima Beans. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has sponsored a 2-reel silent 
film on “Canning and Grading Lima Beans,” 
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which outlines methods employed in canning 
factories with especial emphasis on grading, and 
which can be obtained upon application to the 
Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the borrower paying transporta- 
tion charges to and from Washington, D. C. 


In Praise of Apples. Gay red apples deco- 
rate the cover of “Eat Apples,” alias Extension 
Bulletin 204 of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman. Within are a few words about nutri- 
tive value, points for selection, a list of varieties 
with seasons and uses, and 11 pages of recipes. 


Gay Clothes for Safety. Motorists can see 
children playing in the roadways more quickly if 
their outer garments are bright and conspicuous 
in color, suggests the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics in a recent news release. This means that 
safety as well as the children’s own taste favors 
vivid colors rather than the frequent brown, 
navy blue, gray, drab, or dull maroon. 


Readings for Intermediate Grades. Dr. 
Garry C. Myers is the author of two little 
volumes in the School and College Service Se- 
ries. They are Books I and II of “I Am Grow- 
ing Up,” dealing respectively with conduct and 
manners, and are intended to provide supple- 
mentary reading and character training for 
intermediate grades, a level of our school system 
for which such material is scarce. They are 
purchasable for 20 cents a single copy, less in 
quantity, from School and College Service, 
Station B, P. O. Box 66, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Consumer Debt Study.” Facts about long- 
overdue accounts with retailers and professional 
men have been gathered by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and published 
as No. 2 of its Market Research Series. Appar- 
ently professional men have considerably more 
difficulty than retailers about getting their bills 
paid promptly. 


Better Citizenship. The report of the con- 
ference on the Education of Women for Public 
Affairs held last May at Connecticut College 
shows that the women’s colleges in the north- 
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eastern states are realizing the increase in op- 
portunities open to women in public service 
and presents some of the ways in which their 
courses are being reorganized to prepare stu- 
dents for more adequate participation in public 
affairs. 


Radio and Rural Life. An essay by Edmund 
deS. Brunner on “Radio and the Farmer,” a 
symposium of opinions on the relation of radio 
to rural life, and brief descriptions of national 
and state agricultural radio programs are in- 
cluded in a bulletin from the Radio Institute of 
Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, New York City. 


Mexican Industrial Schools. The Mexican 
Ministry of Education plans to increase its in- 
dustrial schools for women from the present 
five to a series extending across the country. 
According to School and .Society they are to 
“offer free instruction in sewing, domestic sci- 
ence, stenography, bookkeeping, and other 
studies of a practical nature.” 


British Education. “Publications on the 
Organisation of Education and on the Curricu- 
lum” is the title of a list of publications from 
the British Board of Education. Among them 
are several of interest to American home econo- 
mists studying special phases of education, for 
example, those entitled “Infant and Nursery 
Schools,” “The Education of the Adolescent 
(The ‘Hadow Report’),” “Education and the 
Countryside,” “Industry and Art Education on 
the Continent.” This list may be obtained and 
orders placed through the British Library of 
Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


London Teachers Association. The plight 
of young college-trained teachers, forced to sell 
cigarettes on the streets because they cannot 
find work, was put forward as one argument for 
raising the school-leaving age and reducing the 
size of classes at the autumn conference of 
delegates representing 16,000 London teachers, 
says Education. Other topics discussed were 
free milk for needy school children and the 
desirability of more nursery schools. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Association for Childhood Education. The 
forty-third annual meeting of the Association 
is to be held in New York City from April 28 
to May 2 with the Pennsylvania Hotel as head- 
quarters. It is planned “for progressive teach- 
ers interested in progressive methods and the 
evaluation of these methods.” 

American Federation of Arts. The twenty- 
seventh annual convention is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 14, and 15. 

National Conference of Social Work. The 
1936 conference is to be held in Atlantic City, 
May 24 to 30, instead of in Washington as was 
first expected. 

New Education Fellowship. The seventh 
World Conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship, which is to be held at Cheltenham, 
England, July 31 to August 14, 1936, will cele- 
brate the twenty-first anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Fellowship. There will be a lecture 
each evening on some subject which will be 
discussed at symposiums the next day. Study 
courses and demonstrations will also be ar- 
ranged. 

Housing Tour. A two-month public hous- 
ing tour in Europe and the Soviet Union is 
being planned to start from New York on July 
8, 1936, under the leadership of Helen Alfred, 
director of the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. Membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in low-cost housing developments, and 
travel arrangements are in the hands of the 
Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 

World Power Conference. Delegations from 
all the major countries of the world are expected 
at the third W. P. C. to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 7 to 12, under the auspices of 
the U. S. Government in accordance with a 
Congressional resolution. Rural electrifica- 
tion will be a prominent subject and will in- 
clude its economic and social benefits. 

Pan American Child Congress. Among U. 


S. delegates to the congress held in Mexico 
City from October 12 to 19 were Grace Abbott, 
former chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of 
education; Dr. Ethel C. Dunham of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau; Mary E. Murphy, director 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; 
and Mrs. C. H. Turner, president of the Cali- 
fornia Parent-Teacher Association. 

Home Economics in the Near East. At the 
Home Economics Conference for the Near East 
which was held at the Sidon Girls’ School in 
Sidon, Lebanon, various homemaking prob- 
lems were discussed both in the general sessions 
and in the meetings of the two sections, that for 
homemakers led by Irene Teagarden, and that 
for teachers led by Mrs. F. F. Graham. There 
were reports from homemaker delegates on 
“The Changing Syrian Home” and from teach- 
ers on “Equipment for Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

Billboards. After 17 years of legal conflict 
with the national bill-posting companies, the 
people of Massachusetts have won a decision 
from the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, which, if allowed to stand, will permit 
public control of billboard advertising not only 
in that but in all the states. The billboard 
interests are appealing the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and friends of control estimate 
that adequate defense of the measure will cost 
ten thousand dollars. A Billboard Law De- 
fense Fund has therefore been started which is 
endorsed by the principal national civic or- 
ganizations as well as by the local groups that 
worked for the Massachusetts regulation. For 
further information address Massachusetts Bill- 
board Law Defense Committee, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Arnold Barager is 
making a technical study of steam pressure 
cookers in the Purnell research laboratory. 
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About 150 persons attended the Ellen Rich- 
ards dinner on December 6 when Dr. Inez 
Philbrick, a friend of Mrs. Richards, gave a 
vivid picture of the life of the latter. 

The revised home economics program has 
been put into effect this year. Its core cur- 
riculum, required of all students regardless of 
major interest, is designed to prepare them for 
homemaking responsibilities. Students, alum- 
nz, and faculty contributed to the revision, 
which took three years. 

Extension. Ten additional counties have 
been supplied with home agents in the past 
few months, and four others will have new 
agents in the near future. 

State Teachers Association. Mrs. Riner, 
supervisor of adult education in Omaha, was 
chairman of the meeting of the home eco- 
nomics section when District II held its annual 
meeting there. A panel discussion on “How 
Can the School Cooperate with the Home in 
Educating for Home and Family Life?” was 
followed by animated discussion. Margaret 
Fedde spoke on “Methods and Results of 
Building the Home Economics Curriculum in 
the University” at the luncheon, which was 
attended by some 60 persons. 

Organized Agriculture Meeting. Special 
speakers on the women’s program were Mrs. 
Mildred Inskeep Morgan of Iowa City, whose 
subject was family relationships, and Fanny 
Buchanan of the Iowa Extension Service, who 
talked on recreation. Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder demonstrated cake making. For one 
day’s program a number of pertinent rural 
problems were selected for group discussion, 
and about 35 rural women participated as 
speakers, round-table leaders, secretaries, or 
summarizers. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Family Information Center. The New Eng- 
land Home Economics Association is one of the 
groups cooperating with the Family Informa- 
tion Center recently established at the Jordan 
Marsh Company, one of Boston’s largest de- 
partment stores. With Mrs. T. Grafton 
Abbott, psychologist and mother of five chil- 
dren, as director and Mrs. Horace A. Skilton 
as associate director, the Center gives free, 
individual service to parents, integrates avail- 


able information of interest to parents and 
homemakers, and directs both groups to the 
proper source of the service they seek. This 
Center does not do case work but refers prob- 
lems to the best qualified agencies. 

Elementary Sewing Teachers’ Association 
of Boston. On November 20 the Association 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of sewing into the Boston public 
schools by a dinner at the Men’s City Club. 
About 400 teachers and guests attended. 
Many messages of congratulation were read 
from friends unable to be present. Each guest 
was presented with a picture of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, whose efforts and financial assist- 
ance resulted in the introduction of home eco- 
nomics in the Boston public schools. Pauline 
Gordon, president of the Association, was 
toastmistress; and Mary Cauley, director of 
household science and arts in the Boston public 
schools, Margaret Foran, and Katherine H. 
Stone, a former secretary to Mrs. Hemenway, 
were guests of honor. 

New England Health Education Association. 
At a general supper meeting held on January 
14 at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Dr. Gaylord Anderson of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health discussed 
“What Health Educators Should Not Teach 
about Communicable Disease.” 


NEW YORK 


State Department of Education. Marion 
Van Liew, chief of the Home Economics Bu- 
reau, has conferred with the P.W.A. state 
director on school lunches, sewing plans, and 
other projects that touch the home, school, 
and unemployed women. The home economics 
personnel throughout the state is cooperating in 
this program. 

Grace Henderson, formerly of the Cornell 
University Extension Service, has been ap- 
pointed a supervisor in the Home Economics 
Bureau. 

Treva Kauffman recently gave home eco- 
nomics talks before the King’s Park P.-T.A., 
the Lindenhurst P.-T.A., Rotary Club, and 
Woman’s Club. 

Albany. On December 3, in commemoration 
of Ellen Richards, Dr. Alice Blood of Simmons 
College addressed a joint dinner meeting of 
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Omicron Nu and district groups of the New 
York Dietetic and Home Economics Associa- 
tions. The meal was served by the Hackett 
Junior High School girls under Miss Endries’ 
supervision. 

Buffalo. State College. Mrs. Jean Blue is 
substituting for Mildred Sipp, who is on leave 
of absence for study at Columbia. 

Student Clubs. The student club girls of 
the Grover Cleveland High School presented 
at assembly “The Spirit of Thanksgiving,” 
written by their president, Jeanette Di Salvo. 
The Masten Park girls prepared a holiday 
basket of food for a family in the community. 
The Hutchinson High Club is repairing old 
clothes for distribution among the needy. 

Campbell. Audrey Henderson reports good 
results from the brief exchange of teachers for 
the high school classes in homemaking and 
agriculture. The boys had a unit on breakfasts 
and table serving, with the latter given as a 
possible means of their earning money at col- 
lege. The girls studied familiar woods and 
made simple furniture repairs. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
This year the vocational home economics de- 
partments have been increased from 87 to 115. 

The vocational home economics teachers at- 
tended a four-day conference under the leader- 
ship of S. Frances Mauney, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education, and 
Catherine T. Dennis, itinerant teacher trainer. 
The following plan of work was adopted for 
1935-36: to find beauty and help the students 
to appreciate and use beauty in everyday liv- 
ing; to remember that joy and satisfaction are 
important goals; to relax to the extent that 
personalities will have a chance to grow; to 
recognize and meet the opportunity to cooper- 
ate with the local faculty in correlating subject 
matter; to recognize the community as the 
classroom; to include as two major goals that 
of actually getting results in better housing 
and that of stressing consumer education; to 
determine to grow professionally. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its annual meeting in 
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conjunction with that of the North Dakota 
Education Association in Bismarck from No- 
vember 6 to 8. The program of the latter’s 
home economics department emphasized con- 
sumer buying and included an effective exhibit 
prepared by Gertrude Almos and Helga Rest- 
vedt, local home economics teachers. Officers 
elected by the North Dakota Home Economics 
Association include: president, Leila Maxwell; 
vice-president, Christine Finlayson; secretary, 
Gertrude Almos; and treasurer, Astrid Chris- 
tensen Erickson. 

North Dakota State College. Dean Alba 
Bales was elected chairman of the home eco- 
nomics division of the Land-Grant College 
Association at its meeting in Washington, D. 
C., in November. 

Christine Finlayson and Lucile Horton at- 
tended the American Vocational Association 
meeting and the regional conference of state 
supervisors and teacher trainers in Chicago, 
December 6 to 13. 

At the November meeting of the Tryota 
Club, the college home economics club, the 
annual report of outstanding summer projects 
was given by freshmen and sophomores. 

Extension Service. Clara K. Dugan, form- 
erly associated with the Montana W.P.A. and 
the Montana Relief Commission, is now dis- 
trict home demonstration agent in charge of 
child development and family relations. 

Astrid Christensen, home demonstration 
agent in Ward County, was married on Novem- 
ber 5 to Willis Erickson of Minot. 

Grace DeLong, state home demonstration 
leader, attended the National Outlook Con- 
ference in Washington October 28 to No- 
vember 2. 

Pauline M. Reynolds, assistant state 4-H 
Club leader, was on the committee in charge 
of the 4-H Club exhibits at the National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago in November. Viola 
C. Meints, district home demonstration agent, 
accompanied the North Dakota 4-H delegates 
to the congress. 

The annual 4-H Achievement Institute was 
held at the North Dakota State College from 
December 10 to 13. As a part of the program 
Clara K. Dugan conducted a series of confer- 
ences on adolescent psychology for club leaders. 
Features in the program of interest to girls 
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were the recognition of members who had done 
outstanding work in clothing, foods, and room- 
furnishing projects and of the outstanding home 
economics leader; a style review; and contests 
in health, foods, good grooming, and room 
furnishings. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati. University of Cincinnati. Dur- 
ing the past year six dresses that had caused 
severe dermatitis were brought to the textile 
laboratory in the School of Household Adminis- 
tration, and Katherine Gerstenberger is making 
a study of them to determine, if possible, what in 
the material caused the irritation. Since more 
garments must be analyzed before it is possible 
to draw definite conclusions, it is hoped that 
anyone who knows of garments that have 
caused such difficulty will send Miss Gersten- 
berger a piece of the material. 

C. F. Luberger of the College of Law talked 
to the Consumers’ Conference Group, spon- 
sored by the School of Household Administra- 
tion, on law from the point of view of the con- 
sumer. So much interest was shown in the 
talk that the group has had it mimeographed 
and is selling it for 5 cents a copy. 

Cleveland. Home Economics Women in 
Business. In October this group sponsored a 
well-attended dinner for the Hewibs and their 
friends attending the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation convention. At the dinner each guest 
introduced herself, told of her business con- 
nection, and described the most unusual dish 
she had ever eaten. 

Dorothy E. Shank of the American Stove 
Company lectured in New York and Phila- 
delphia this fall and on November 14 spoke at 
the Michigan Centennial Celebration at Grand 
Rapids. 

Western Reserve University. In December, 
Ethel M. Thompson spoke before the home 
economics women in social work on “The Bio- 
logical Method in Vitamin Research.” 

Elizabeth Harding, dietitian at Lakewood 
Hospital for the past five years, has recently 
been appointed superintendent of the hospital. 

Dayton. Katharine Fisher of Good House- 
keeping spoke before the home economics sec- 
tion of the Central Ohio Teachers Association. 

Aubyn Chinn of the National Dairy Council 


and Virginia Porter of Libby, McNeil, and 
Libby recently spoke before the Dayton Die- 
tetic Association. 

Licking County. Inspired by Mrs. Helen 
Mangey Jordan, who has realized the unused 
strength latent in home economics, Virginia 
Bear, home demonstration agent, is trying to 
organize the 18 teachers of home economics and 
the home economics trained women for mutu- 
ally helpful contact. 

Sandusky. The capes of uniforms discarded 
by a local band are being made into garments 
for needy children. 

Student Clubs. The student club regional 
conferences held this fall to create a greater 
interest in club work throughout the year were 
most successful. Over 1,000 students attended 
that held at Ohio University. 

The Baldwin-Wallace College student club is 
sponsoring talks by department heads to show 
the interrelation between home economics and 
the subject matter of the various departments. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Dean Nora A. 
Talbot attended the Land-Grant College meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., and visited the Uni- 
versity of Iowa on the return trip. 

The children of the nursery school were 
hosts to the men’s class in home economics. 
The men observed the children during the play 
hour and at lunch. 

Mothers of the nursery school children spon- 
sored a toy- and equipment-making short 
course on December 9 and 10. The industrial 
arts department cooperated in the project by 
giving demonstrations and selling small 
amounts of material at minimum cost. 

About 125 members of the Collegiate 4-H 
Club were entertained at a coffee hour in the 
home management house recently. Mary 
Beth Carter, director of the house, and the 
home management students were hostesses. 

Mary Frances Reed and Mrs. H. G. Ware of 
the nursery school staff attended the meeting 
of the National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion in St. Louis. 

Students in child development, together with 
Grace Steininger and Mary Frances Reed, 
recently attended a two-day Conference on 
Child Welfare and Family Life in Chickasha. 
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The household arts department, through the 

cooperation of a research project in visual edu- 
cation, has been able to show some fine filmson 
textile subjects. 
& The School of Home Economics had as 
recent guests Dr. Grace Langdon of the federal 
staff of emergency nursery schools and Lita 
Bane of the U. S. Extension Service. 

Oklahoma College for Women. The annual 
Conference on Child Welfare and Family Life, 
arranged by the Institute of Family Relations 
and Child Welfare of the College and the State 
Council of Child Development and Parent 
Education, was held on November 22 and 23. 
Speakers included Dr. Elise Martens of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. J. J. B. Morgan 
of Northwestern University, and Mrs. George 
E. Calvert, president of the Oklahoma Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

The nursery school has moved into larger 
quarters, a five-room cottage adjoining the 
campus. New equipment has been secured, 
and a full-time assistant teacher, Doris Shipley, 
has been added to the staff. 

University of Oklahoma. Florence Die- 
trich, a sophomore, received the Omicron Nu 
cup in recognition of her work as a freshman 
student. 

Betty Hume, president of Omicron Nu, was 
selected by the Dad’s Association as the out- 
standing young woman student on the campus. 

Mrs. Helen Clement is the teacher in the co- 
operative nursery school, which opened this 
fall. 
Southwestern Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion. Representatives from the colleges and 
universities in Oklahoma and from John Tarle- 
ton College in Texas attended the November 
conference held at the University of Oklahoma. 
Kate S. North, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, led the discussion of “What Should 
Be the Contributions of Home Economics in 
Higher Education to the Newer Demands of 
Society?”” The home economics staff of the 
University entertained the college teachers of 
home economics at a breakfast. 

State Department of Education. On Decem- 
ber 10 Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of 
Education attended a state-wide committee 
meeting of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents for the study of home economics and 
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a group meeting of teacher trainers in home 
economics. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. Milam 
spoke on “The Training of Home Economics 
Extension Workers” at the November meeting 
of the Land-Grant College Association. While 
on this trip she visited several eastern and mid- 
western home economics departments. 

The annual Home Interests Conference, 
called jointly by the School of Home Economics 
and the Extension Service, is scheduled for 
February 11 to 14 at Corvallis. 

Members of Lambda chapter of Omicron Nu 
have undertaken to reproduce the laboratory 
of Dr. Margaret Snell, pioneer in home eco- 
nomics and responsible for the establishment of 
this work at Oregon State College, the first in 
the Far West. 

Home Economics Club. Esoon Choi, the 
special student brought to the campus this year 
by the Home Economics Club, is a graduate of 
Ewha College in Seoul, Korea, with two year’s 
teaching experience in a high school in Korea 
and is now preparing for a position at her Alma 
Mater. 

At the annual informal supper given by the 
club in October to welcome freshmen and help 
them get acquainted with the faculty a style 
show under the leadership of Virginia Conn 
was most successful. 

Oregon Extension Service. Thelma Gay- 
lord, home demonstration agent of Clackamas 
County, has been made acting state leader of 
home economics extension. She is taking over 
the work of Claribel Nye, who resigned to 
become assistant state leader in California. 

Alice Malin has been assigned to the county 
post formerly held by Miss Gaylord. Hazel 
Packer has been made home demonstration 
agent-at-large. 

Mrs. Gertrude Skow Sanford, former home 
demonstration agent in Lane County, is now 
state specialist in community social organiza- 
tion. Her position in Lane has been taken by 
Lois Lutz. 

Mrs. Maude Muller Morse is extension spe- 
cialist in child development and parent educa- 
tion, and Joan Patterson is state specialist in 
house furnishings. 
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Oregon Experiment Station. Maud Wilson 
has gone to Washington, D. C., as consultant 
in housing and given a traveling assignment. 
Her first trip was into the southeastern states, 
including Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. At the Farm and Family Outlook 
Conference in Washington in November she 
discussed “‘Research on Farm Housing Stand- 
ards.”’ 

Vocational Home Economics. Bertha Kohl- 
hagen, state supervisor of home economics 
education, is supervising the course-of-study 
revision being made by the home economics 
teachers throughout the state. It is hoped that 
the revised program may be ready next fall. 

Play Schools. To teach child development 
to the high school girls a play school, set up as a 
nursery school with equipment and toys and 
operating two hours each morning for four 
days a week for a month, has been developed 
by Ruth Chindgren in Ontario. The play 
school at Bend goes into its second year of 
success under the direction of Blanche Eick- 
worth. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Convention. The home economics section of 
the department of vocational education and 
practical arts and the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association united in planning two 
worth-while programs for the convention. 
Grace Godfrey, dean of the School of Home 
Economics of Drexel Institute, spoke on the 
Thursday afternoon program, the theme of 
which was “Looking Ahead in Vocational 
Education,” and Dr. Carroll D. Champlin of 
Pennsylvania State College served as chairman 
of the interesting panel discussion of “In the 
Light of Recent Social-Economic Develop- 
ments How Broad Should a Functional Educa- 
tion Program Be?” Dr. Champlin also ad- 
dressed the Saturday forenoon sectional meet- 
ing on “Building Personality in the American 
Home.” Mrs. Anna G. Green extended greet- 
ings and briefly discussed present trends in the 
field of home economics education. 

Pennsylvania State College. Louise G. Tur- 
ner is on leave of absence this year for study at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Laura V. 
Clark is her substitute at the College. 
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Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack of the textile chem- 
istry department has been appointed to the 
staff of the home economics department to 
direct research in home economics. 

Graduate research projects on the effect of 
education on the nutritional habits of repre- 
sentative inhabitants of Pennsylvania are being 
conducted by Pauline Sanders in Westmore- 
land County and by Mrs. Portia Bricker 
Harvey in Centre County. 

Department of Public Instruction. Re- 
newed interest is shown among junior and 
senior boys in courses in home economics, par- 
ticularly those dealing with foods and nutri- 
tion, personal living, manners and conduct, and 
consumer buying. Especially interesting 
classes have been organized this year in Wil- 
kinsburg, Allegheny County; Collingdale and 
Ridley Township, Delaware County; New- 
ville, Cumberland County; Ambridge, Beaver 
County; Randolph Township, Crawford 
County; and Brooklyn, Susquehanna County. 

During the school year 1934-35, 3,025 homes 
were visited by 264 teachers of home economics. 
These visits ranged from 15 minutes to 4 hours 
in length. Approximately 2,800 homes were 
represented by parental visits to the schools. 

Mrs. Edith D. Davison, adviser for home 
economics education, spent part of October 
visiting schools and universities in California. 

Mrs. Anna G. Green, chief of home econom- 
ics education, represented the home economics 
division at the American Vocational Associa- 
tion meetings in Chicago. 

Annual Farm Show. For the home econom- 
ics window exhibits at the show 23 plans were 
submitted by 19 districts from 15 counties. 
By the use of a score-card based on appeal and 
originality, unity and educational value, at- 
tractive arrangement, and English, exhibits 
were chosen from the following districts: 
Arendtsville, Adams County; Avon-Grove, 
Chester County; Jonestown, Lebanon County; 
Hepburn Township, Lycoming County; Madi- 
son-DeLong, Montour County; and Dallas- 
town and Spring Grove, York County. Many 
individual exhibits of foods and clothing were to 
be displayed by home economics pupils. Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics exhibit committee, was assisted by 
Dorothy Thomas, Helen Mackey, Avalyn 
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Kiser, Miriam Weikert, Evelyn Halstead, 
Miriam Lark, and Helen Gill; and Mrs. Anna 
G. Green, chairman of the home economics 
demonstrations, was assisted by Helen R. 
Rishel, Arlien Beardsley, and Pauline Weaver. 

Prizes were offered for excellence in indi- 
vidual exhibits. For the window exhibits they 
were cash, ranging from $60 for first to $30 for 
seventh place in amount. Demonstration 
prizes ranged from $70 for first to $25 for 
fourth. 

Canonsburg. From a department of less 
than 40 girls with one teacher four years ago, 
the home economics department at Canons- 
burg High School has grown to 175 freshman 
and sophomore girls in vocational home eco- 
nomics, with three teachers. Ten of the older 
girls have selected the school lunch as their 
year’s project. Night-school classes are being 
organized this year and will be carried out in the 
homemaking cottage. 

Second Annual Institute of Parenthood and 
Home Relations. Over 500 attended the Insti- 
tute held at Thiel College on November 13, 14, 
and 15. Mrs. Garry C. Myers gave several 
addresses. Dr. Rudisill announced that a two 
weeks’ intensive course in parent education 
will be given at Thiel College in March. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Jessie B. Brodie represented the home eco- 
nomics department at the American Dietetic 
Association meeting in Cleveland. Recently 
she spoke before the Woman’s Club of Nash- 
ville on “Vitamins and How We Test for 
Them.” 

The College now has an all-year nursery 
school located in a cottage near the Home 
Economics Building. Mrs. Irma Fenker is in 
charge. 

University of Tennessee. Dr. Druzilla 
Kent, the new head of the department of home 
economics education, represented the Univer- 
sity at the American Vocational Association 
meeting in Chicago. 

Visitors on the program of the state meeting 
of the Extension Service at the University 
were Lita Bane, Maude Wallace, Hazel Stie- 
beling, and Mary Rokahr. 

Margaret Ambrose and Jessie W. Harris at- 
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tended the Land-Grant College meeting in 
Washington. 

University of Tennessee Junior College. 
The college has the largest home economics en- 
rollment in its history. 

Ward-Belmont College. Mrs. Ruth Hogan 
Pratt, who recently completed graduate work 
at Iowa State College and New York Univer- 
sity, is a new faculty member in the textiles and 
clothing department. 

Extension Service. The Tennessee Exten- 
sion Service will again sponsor the observance 
of Better Homes Week from April 26 to May 2. 

Nashville. At the State Fair the East Nash- 
ville High School arranged a nutrition ex- 
hibit that showed diets to prevent anemia, 
constipation, diabetes, and goiter; and others 
for reducing and increasing weight. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. About 
300 attended the annual meeting held on No- 
vember 29 at the time of that of the State 
Teacher’s Association. Druzilla Kent of the 
University of Tennessee discussed “Home- 
makers at the Cross Roads,” and Ruetta Day 
Blinks, director of the K.N.O.W. Woman’s 
Club of the Air, gave a paper on consumers’ 
problems. Dr. Jessie Whitacre gave a report 
entitled ‘‘After-thoughts of the American Home 
Economics Association Convention.” Beulah 
I. Coon and Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of 
Education were welcome guests. Ruth Leh- 
man presided, and the luncheon program and 
arrangements were in charge of Emma Pirie. 

Vocational Home Economics. Beulah I. 
Coon and Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of 
Education assisted with the November con- 
ference of vocational teachers of home econom- 
ics in San Antonio. Miss Coon discussed 
curriculum revision before the whole group, 
held conferences with the state committee on 
curriculum revision, and later conferred with 
college teachers on the same subject. Miss 
Van Horn visited the State Teachers College, 
the State College for Women in Denton, and 
the Texas Technological College. 

Texas State College for Women. The 
Texas Centennial Exhibit Committee consist- 
ing of Lillian Peek, Ruth Lehman, Mrs. Ercel 
Eppright, Evelyn Eastman, Mattie Trickey, 
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Mrs. Ona Youngblood Redman, and Ripple 
Frazier held its first meeting at the college tea- 
room on October 21. 

Valliere Decker has returned after having 
spent a year in Germany. While there she 
visited the arts and crafts schools in Stuttgart 
and Munich, the Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus, the 
Nazi Bureau of Women’s Work, and girls’ 
labor camps. 

Texas Technological College. Vivian John- 
son, assistant professor of home economics edu- 
cation, was elected a vice-president of the Texas 
Vocational Association, representing home 
economics. 

University of Texas. Mary E. Gearing has 
been appointed home economist on the jury of 
awards in connection with the contest for plans 
for a modern, convenient, livable house not 
exceeding $4,500 in cost which the Portland 
Cement Company is sponsoring in connection 
with the Texas Centennial Exhibition. One of 
the houses chosen will be erected on the Expo- 
sition grounds in Dallas. The other members 
of the jury are two architects, a structural 
engineer, and a building contractor. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. Officers 
for this year are: president, Angelyn Warnick, 
Springville High School; vice-president, Versa 
Littlefield; secretary and treasurer,’ Helen 
Smith, Lehi High School. 

State Department of Education. Etta 
Scorup, state supervisor of home economics, at- 
tended the meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Chicago. 

Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, child psychologist, is 
spending three months in Utah to organize the 
parent education work. Her first month was 
spent in Salt Lake City and vicinity, where she 
conducted classes in parent education and 
parent education leadership and gave talks to 
interested organizations. 

Extension Service. Alice Pederson, home 
demonstrator for Utah County, has accepted a 
position as 4-H Club leader in Hawaii, and 
sailed on December 28 for her new work. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting is scheduled for March 27 
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and 28 at the John Marshall Hotel in Rich- 
mond. Marjorie Heseltine, new field secretary 
for the A.H.E.A., will be one of the speakers. 

Fredericksburg State Teachers College. 
The increased number of students majoring in 
the department of dietetics and home econom- 
ics has necessitated additional laboratory 
sections. 

Officers and appointed members of the home 
economics student club were on hand this year 
during registration of the freshman home eco- 
nomics majors. The club arranged a get- 
acquainted party for the freshmen during the 
first week and will be in charge of one of the 
regular weekly convocation programs. 

To raise money for extra foods for under- 
nourished and needy children attending the 
college training school, the club is serving 
special Sunday morning breakfasts in the de- 
partmental tearoom to students and faculty. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 
Genevieve Warwick of the teacher-training staff 
presided at the meeting of the home economics 
section of the Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond on November 27. 

Pearl Powers Moody, Bernice Rainey Var- 
ner, Adele Blackwell, Myrtle Wilson, Frances 
Houck, and Julia Robertson met with the home 
economics teachers in the colleges in Richmond 
on Thanksgiving Day to discuss informally 
implications for teacher training in the new 
course of study for high schools. 

Julia Robertson, teacher trainer, spoke be- 
fore the home economics section of District 
G in October. 

The class in institutional management at- 
tended the Saturday sessions of the Virginia 
Dietetic Association in Charlottesville on 
November 16. 

Radford State Teachers College. The home 
economics staff is making an intensive study 
of the recently published home economics cur- 
riculum. 

According to Dean M’Ledge Moffett, all 
graduates of the home economics department 
have satisfactory positions. 

Extension Service. Elizabeth Carmichael 
has resigned to do graduate study in family 
relationships at Columbia University. Made- 
line Blair will succeed her as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Rockbridge County. 
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Katherine Bowen, formerly home economics 
teacher in Augusta County, has succeeded Ruth 
Jamison as home demonstration agent in 
Augusta. Miss Jamison is now acting home 
improvement specialist. 

The annual extension agents’ meeting was 
held January 6 to 10. Lita Bane was one of 
the speakers. 

Dietetic Association. The biennial meet- 
ing was held November 15 and 16 in Char- 
lottesville. Speakers included Margaret Ed- 
wards, Ruth Atwater, and Dr. Chris Segard 
of the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
At the council meeting in Seattle on October 
13 Effie I. Raitt, president of the A.H.E.A., 
was present, and plans for the meeting of the 
A.H.E.A. in Seattle next July were discussed. 
The council decided to continue the traveling 
library of home economics books begun two 
years ago. 

Home Economics Women in Business. 
The Seattle group of the home economics 
women in business, organized less than two 
years ago, has a steadily increasing membership 
representing nearly every phase of the work. 
Meetings are held on the third Monday of 
each month. Mrs. Gladys Sullivan of the 
Carnation Milk Company is president. 

Washington State College. The fifth annual 
Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Conference was 
held December 2, 3, and 4. Maud Wilson of 
Oregon State College was the out-of-state 
speaker. 

Agnes Avent, formerly of the North Central 
High School in Spokane, has taken up her new 
duties as home demonstration agent-at-large. 
She is working with Alta Fox in Spokane 
County. 

Katherine Miller, another new home demon- 
stration agent-at-large, is working with Inez 
Arnquist in Whatcom County. 

Margaret Ross of New Zealand, who is 
visiting American schools which teach home 
economics, was a recent guest at the College. 

Spokane. The home economics section of 
the Washington Education Association met in 
October. A panel discussion of “How Can 
Home Economics Create an Appreciation for 
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the Worth-While Things in Life” was partici- 
pated in by representatives of vocational home 
economics, housewives, high schools, business 
firms, and college home economics. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association has voted to continue the plan 
started last year of having fall and spring meet- 
ings, with the fall meeting on the same dates as 
those of the State Education Association meet- 
ing. 

The spring meeting will be at Jackson’s Mill. 
An educational program will be arranged at a 
time convenient for teachers and others inter- 
ested in the field of home economics. Gertrude 
Humphrey, supervisor of state home demon- 
stration agents, is general chairman of the 
spring meeting. 

The student clubs will meet with the teach- 
ers at the spring meeting and not at the fall 
meeting as has been the custom up to this year. 
Erbie Albright of Morgantown High School is 
student club sponsor. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. During Oc- 
tober five alumnz received appointments as 
hospital dietitians. 

Susan F. West attended the meetings of the 
American Dietetic Association in Cleveland. 

Home economics alumnz have been meeting 
for a series of round-table discussions on “The 
Evolution of the Social and Economic Status 
of Women: Their Present Opportunities and 
Responsibilities.” Books discussed include 
The Mothers by Briffault, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science symposium 
Women in the Modern World, and Women in 
the Twentieth Century by Miss Breckinridge. 

There are 70 members in the student club. 
At the December meeting there was an exhibit 
of things to make for Christmas for small cost. 

University of Wisconsin. Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth visited the University on November 4. 
In the morning she gave a talk to the home 
economics students. She will return to Madi- 
son on February 4 to speak on the Farm and 
Home Week program. 

Edith Klarin of Upsala, Sweden, who for two 
years was the home economics fellow at the 
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University and who has just completed the 
requirements for her Ph.D. degree in bio- 
chemistry and nutritional chemistry, left Madi- 
son on November 30 to return to Sweden, where 
she expects to engage in nutrition work. Be- 
fore leaving the United States Dr. Klarin 
visited the Bureau of Home Economics in 
Washington, D. C. 

Blanche Lee, who has been the state leader 
of home economics extension work and home 
demonstration agents in Montana, will come to 
the University in the same capacity on Febru- 
ary 1. She will replace Mrs. Luella Morten- 
son, who is resigning. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Elizabeth J. Mc- 
Kittrick attended the Land-Grant College As- 
sociation meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
November. 

State Department of Education. A 44 per 
cent increase in vocational home economics 
departments has occurred during the past two 
years. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation visited the Department and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming from October 30 to 
November 5. 

Pauline H. Drollinger attended the American 
Vocational Association meeting in Chicago 
from December 4 to 7. 

Home Economics Extension. At the State 
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4-H Club Camp at Laramie in September a 
contest between 17 4-H girls, representing 14 
Wyoming counties, proved that a high school 
girl’s wardrobe is not necessarily a financial 
burden when she can make her own dresses 
and suits and choose accessories wisely. The 
winner in the wool-dress class assembled her 
complete outfit for $14.88; in the cotton-dress 
class, for $8.54; in the party-dress class, for 
less than $5. The winning costumes were 
modeled at the camp’s style revue. 

Seven district camps were held for mothers 
and leaders during the summer sponsored by 
the home demonstration service of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Programs consisting of 
food demonstrations, nature study, hikes, play 
production, discussion groups, family recrea- 
tion, and handicraft were arranged for the 
different camps. ‘‘No meals to cook, no dishes 
to wash” appeared on the invitation which 
drew the 435 women to these camps. The 
camps were supported entirely by fees paid by 
those in attendance. Many of these fees were 
paid by the home clubs. Basket suppers, 
home-talent plays, and sales of popcorn and 
dressed chickens were some of the methods 
used during the year to raise funds to pay the 
fees for club delegates. 

Mary Collopy, state home demonstration 
leader, attended the National Outlook Confer- 
ence on Farm Family Planning at Washington 
D. C., October 28 to November 1. 
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Dr. Mildred Thurow Tate, a member of the 
staff of the Advisory Service for College Women 
at the Merrill-Palmer School, has acquired a 
new name since as Mildred B. Thurow she 
contributed the article ‘“The Use of Research in 
Courses on the Family and Marriage” to the 
May 1935 JouRNAL. 

Adeline R. Missal is a home economics con- 
sultant at the Family Consultation Bureau at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, whose 
experience has included serving as nutritionist 
in the Child Development Institute there and 
teaching at the Bristol High School in Vermont 
and at Pratt Institute. 

Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble, 
members of the home economics staff at the 
University of Chicago, were noted among the 
contributors to the January JouRNAL, where 
the first half of their article concluded in this 
issue appeared. 

Harriet Goldstein also was noted among the 
January contributors. 

Ruth Van Deman is in charge of the In- 
formation Service in the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and is the only home economist 
who regularly attends Mrs. Roosevelt’s press 
conferences. 

Florence Harrison became dean of the Col- 


lege of Home Economics at the State College 
of Washington in 1919. She was formerly on 
the staff of the University of Illinois, her Alma 
Mater. 

Jerome W. Ephraim is a graduate of New 
York University who for over four years has 
operated in New York a research and manu- 
facturing service for consumers under the name 
of Jerome W. Ephraim, Inc. His magazine 
articles on drugs and cosmetics are considered 
well informed and fair-minded as well as 
readable. 

Sophia Reed, assistant state supervisor of 
home economics education in Illinois, is chair- 
man of the advisory committee for the student 
clubs department of the A.H.E.A. 

Sybil L. Smith, nutrition editor of the Ex- 
periment Station Record, also represents the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its relations with the 
research projects in home economics at land- 
grant colleges. 

Dr. C. A. Elvehjem received his three degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin, and, except 
for one year which he spent as a National Re- 
search Council fellow at Cambridge, has been 
on its staff since 1923. He has been assistant 
professor of agricultural chemistry since 1930. 
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